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Literature 
‘¢ History of the People of Israel ’’ 
1. From the Rule of the. Persians to that of the Greeks. 2, Period of 
Jewish Independence, and /udea under Roman Rule, By Ernest 

Renan. uberis Bros. 

ALTHOUGH their title-pages contain nothing to indicate it, 
these volumes are the last two of aseries of five, forming the 
first English translation of this famous history. It is especially 
unfortunate, therefore, that its introduction to the English- 
reading public is not more gracefully made. Renan’s style 
is peculiarly difficult to translate, but a translator of more 
talent and appreciation would have approached nearer 
to the original, The present one, whose identity, by-the-way, 
is not disclosed, is conscientious (painfully so at times), but 
the essence of the thing escapes him. Renan, the artist, the 
poet, is not here; all the dash, the verve, the variety, have 
gone out of his style, What is left is merely the skeleton of 
the original. To prove the truth of this assertion it is only 
necessary to compare a sentence or two:—* Mais la Gréce 
seule,” writes Renan in the first chapter of the eighth book, 
‘ découvrit la stabilité des lois de la nature; la Gréce seule 
découvrit le secret du beau et du vrai, la régle, lidéal, Dé- 
sormais 1] n’y aura plus qu'é se mettre a l’école; c’est ce que 
Rome fera; c'est ce que fera la Renaissance; c'est ce que 
feront, aprés chaque recrudescence de barbarie, les auteurs 
de Renaissances sans fin.” And this passage we find trans- 
lated as follows :—‘‘ But Greece alone discovered the stability 
of Nature’s laws ; Greece alone found the secret of beauty, 
truth, order, and ideality. From that time forth man had 
only to go to her school: so it was with Rome; so it was 
with the Renaissance; and after every return of: barbarism 
that is what every Renaissance will do to the end of time.” 
It would be difficult to make a more barren rendering than 
this, and throughout the book the delicacy, the finesse, the 
grace, are all taken out of the style. Neither is the manner 
good from the English standpoint; it is too often harsh and 
rough, and contains inexcusable rhetorical errors. 

The fourth volume covers the most uninteresting period 
of the history of the Jews. It begins with the epoch after 
the return from Babylon, the inertia; the decadence, “the 
deep sleep of Israel,” which followed that momentous migra- 
tion. If this event had not taken place, Renan says in an 
earlier volume, “ Juda aurait eu le sort d’Israél; il se serait 
fondu en Orient; le christianisme n’aurait pas existé; les 
écrits hébreux se seraient perdus; nous ne saurions rien de 
ces étranges histoires, qui sont notre charme et notre conso- 
lation. La petite troupe qui traversait le désert portait 
donc bien avec elle l'avenir; elle fondait définitivement la re- 
ligion de I'humanité.” But after this fateful step came the 
reaction, the poverty and discouragement, lightened only by 
the persistence of religious ideals. Nevertheless, these years 
are not without glory. Renan believes many of the most 
beautiful Psalms to have been written after the return from 
Babylon. “A large part of the book of Psalms,” he says, 
also, “ was the work of men little better than beggars, who 
lived upon what charity might give them from the offerings 
in the Temple. * * * These men—God’s poor— 
believed that the reign of Jahveh would be their day of 
triumph. The poverty of Israel was fruitful; a whole world 
of poetry has grown out of it.” But this flowering preceded 
the decadence of literature :—‘‘ The most dangerous moment 
for a nation is that in which it seems to have realized its own 
ideal; for then it begins to see the vanity of the end it has 
ued.” After the return from Babylon, the religious 

of the race became perverted. The influence of the 
Torah wasdeadly. Its stsingent physical regulations became 


the essentials of faith, smothering science, philosophy, poetry 
and all high aspiration. Ne 
The eighth book describes the ascendency ot Alexandria 
and its influence upon Judaism. . Renan considers the per- 
secution of the Jews by Antiochus, in the second century 
before Christ, one of the most dangerous periods: in Israel's 
history. The old light seemed to be extinguished, and the 
apostates were far more numerous than the martyrs, But it 
was all a preparation for Christianity. “ Israel was dragging 
her old anchors,” he says. ‘Old: p@8itions were ‘no longer 
tenable. * * * Israel had been fashioned hitherto by 
dreams of the infinite, while bounded by anarrow wall. ‘The 
wall was about to fall. Israel was about to teach the world 
that immortality till now unknown, which, :indeed, it has 
never professed as dogma to this day.” Believing the Book 
of Daniel to have been written at this time, Renan analyzes 
it carefully and leaves it a foundation of truth upon whichis 
built a flimsy ‘structure of fanciés, traditions and visions. 
But its author’s fellow-feeling for humanity gives the Book its 
unity and its significance. Itis a'strange mixture, Renan 
thinks, “of the sublime and the commonplace, the outcome 
of intellectual abasement and of the most profound moral 
movement that the world has ever seen. * * * Its 
language is detestable—flat, prolix, incorrect and sometimes 
untranslatable; and yet Jewish thought has made in these 
few ill-written pages marvellous progress: it has passed be- 
yond its first stage, which is simply monotheistic, to its Mes- 
sianic stage, in which it has charmed all mankind by the 
offer of infinite hope. All things are born out of cor- 
ruption, The decay of one thing is the beginning of another. 
The literary weakness of a work is no reason why it may not 
have a foremost part to play in the history of mankind.” “i 
The restoration of the Jewish worship, the princely rule 
of Judas Maccabseus and the career of Jonathan fill the re- 
mainder of the volume. The ninth book, ending with the 
Roman conquest, is chiefly notable for its brilliant review of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, which shows Renan when he is 
most picturesque and most effective. The tenth and last 
book describes the condition of Judea under Roman domin- 
ion, and contains a masterly appreciation of Herod the Great. 
The narrative closes with the beginning of this era, when the 
story is taken upin Renan’s “ Histoire des Origines du Chris- 
tianisme.” ‘Though “henceforth the life is gone from it,” it 
is “ through Christianity that Judaism has really conquered 
the world. Christianity is the masterpiece of Judaism, its 
glory and the fulness of its evolution.” The greatness and 
nobility of Christ he thinks “a thousand times more real than 
the dim grandeurs and pale beauties of the earth. A mighty 
personality, in a little circle of its own, is a postulate of prime 
necessity in the Gospel narrative: To be loved as he was 
loved he must have been divinely lovable,” 
_ Renan’s work, as a whole, is keen, incisive, discriminating 
andscholarly, It is neither too technical nortoo profound to be 
interesting to those not deeply versed in Hebrew lore. And 
it is one of the most dramatic of all histories that is dealt 
with here. In spite of the manifold contrasts it presents, 
there is a strange consistency through it all, The persist- 
ence of the race feeling gives the story a unity, which is em- 
phasized by the strenuous thoughtfulness of the Jews, and 
their rich, varied and potent literature, “Jamais peuple,” 
says Renan at the end of his third volume, “autant que le 
peuple juif n’ a vécu par l’espoir.” And it is this extraordi- 
nary hopefulness which has given Israel its placein the world, 
which has kept its autonomy through endless reverses and in 
spite of the scattering of its people over the earth, which 
has, indeed, enabled it to give to the world a new religion: 
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‘+ Essays in English Literature ” 

Second Series. By George Saintsbury. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

REBELLIOUS REFLECTIONS are prone to rise within us 
when even a cherished professor like Mr. Saintsbury tries to 
arrest the natural process of decadence and death that 
carries into the land of silence the works of all authors who 
have no convincing claim to a literary Methuselade. With 
every click of the printing-press our weary nineteenth cen- 
tury spirit groans within us and asks why—in addition to all 
the intellectual blood and mire of the past and present—we 
must have so much of the literary hardtack of preceding 
centuries thrust into our jaded and reluctant jaws? Still, if 
we must keep on appreciating and admiring indefinitely the 
Mrs. Shelleys, Miss Ferriers, Madame D’Arblays, Cobbetts 
and their kind, by all means let us do it vicariously, through 
some professor “ bibulous of light” as the author of the es- 
says under consideration. For few there be, among text- 
book writers, who can fan up the cold, gray ashes of facts, 
and by simply dropping on a few literary sticks, and pouring 
over them the oil of wit and the tincture of humor, make a 
cosey, crackling fire, where one may warm his hands and 
wonder why it is that one man’s fire burns while he is mus- 
ing, and another’s goes out. 

Perhaps one of the chief reasons why Professor Saints- 
bury is so readable may be found in the fact that he has 
never dilowed his style to be harrowed and graded down to 
dignified monotony by the conventionalities of diction. As 
a consequence, the reader is constantly coming across rurally 
picturesque stumps and bowlders of thought and speech, 
like “sculduddery,” “ tomfoolery,” “ doggerelbrag,” ‘* cock-a- 
hoop” and “ousted,” Any man who uses such a fearless 
vocabulary proclaims himself of catholic and charitable dis- 
position—like our own Hosea Biglow, who said that words 
were good only for the “sense that could be squeezed out 
of ’em and the rest was just pumice.” ‘In odd contrast to 
his homespun words we find such Latin-loomed weavings as 
 malversations,” divagations, ‘deletion,” ‘ decreets” and 
“recension.” For the benefit of those who do not deal in 
foreign roots, one wishes that Professor Saintsbury had 
sifted his cosmic vocabulary through a smaller mundane 
sieve. Another of the author’s peccadilloes is the occasional 
use of such frankly ommiscient phrases as ‘no man ever 
lived who,” and “surpassed by no line in the language.” 

But greater sins might be forgiven a man who can handle 
facts so that one can forget that they are the * brute beasts 
of the intellectual domain.” And shall we not be grateful 
to an author who can boil down a biography into one little 
sentence—*“so little sad or bad or mad,”—or give in a verbal 
flashlight a picture of a poet (William Morris) whose “ sing- 
ing-robe is not girt up quite tight enough,” or of Landor, 


who is “indecently gamesome,” sometimes, and shows an . 


‘“‘unerring infelicity” as a jester? Another endearing trait 
of this essayist is his uncommon habit of saying what he 
thinks, instead of saying what he thinks certain others think 
he ought to think. Witness his heretically accurate de- 
scription of Landor, as one “having nothing particular to 
say with a matchless faculty for saying anything.” The 
years have waited long for someone who should dare to offer 
up anything but subsidized sugar-plums to the memory of 
Landor. Mr. Lowell and Prof. Saintsbury have been the first 
to dare, and, at the same time, as might be expected, they 
have rendered to the peppery poet the most generous kind 
of appreciation. : 

Anyone who has been exposed to an essayist whose 
“seriousness is like some incurable malady "—if the classic 
shade of Pater will lend us his thunder for a moment— 
knows the feeling of triumph and relief he feels whenever 
he can add one more to his list of authors whose works for- 
ever disprove that sacred dullness is dignity, and profundity 
the art of writing prose without a ripple in it. /» s¢ransitu, 
ithe present reviewer takes pleasure in acknowledging a by- 
gone debt of gratitude to Professor Saintsbury—and two of 
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his fellow essayists, J. A. Symonds and Leslie Stephen— 
for putting silver and rose-colored linings into a great many 
clouds that overhung a Gradgrind period of student-life. 





‘¢ The History of St. James’s Square ”’ 
By Arthur Irwin Dasent. Macmillan & Co. 

IT was NOT to be expected that a book so special in its char- 
acter as this, with a horizon so narrow as its name implies, 
would find many readers outside of England, or even far be- 
yond the limits of the city of London itself. St. James’s Square 
is not known to have been the scene of any great historical 
event, or to possess rare, old or beautiful monuments. The 
name thus would appeal to those only.who have a peculiar 
interest in the history of the greatest city in the world, and 
in a particular period of that. Mr. Dasent’s work, however, 
is of far broader scope than is bounded by the four walls of 
houses forming this ancient Square.: It is an important 
chapter in the history of modern society (in the specific 
sense) and of modern town life. The people who inhabited 
this centre in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
the “ makers of manners ” of their own time and, to a great 
extent, of ours. There is little doubt that many of the social 
customs’with which we are most familiar were first practiced 
upon this spot. 

The Restoration was an important landmark in the tran- 
sition of English society from medizvalism to modern modes 
of life. London had become the established seat of govern- 
ment—the King and the members of Parliament now had 
homes in the metropolis; the court and the houses of a few 
great lords were no longer the only centres of cultivated so- 
ciety, and the wits and gossips and the men-of-.letters held 
recognized positions. We have in these pages an entertaining 
picture of the King paying a round of morning calls at houses 
small and great in St. James’s,Square—in strong contrast 
to the then still recent custom of the entire court’s going to 
the palace to wish the King good-morning. The author faith- 
fully gives a detailed account of each house throughout its 
various changes of proprietorship, and in this way writes an 
interesting history of householding, rents, etc., in old Lon- 
don. But the main portion of the work is devoted to the 
lives of the occupants of the houses. Many of these were 
personages whose names are among the best-known in the 
history of England for the last two centuries. There is per- 
haps no locality in the world, equally small in area, that has 
been the haunt of so many history-makers. Great noblemen 
like the Norfolks and Ormonds, great statesmen like Walpole, 
Chatham, Granville and Gladstone,the Bishops of London and 
various members of the royal family, found an abode here 
for a longer or shorter period. The lives of these worthies 
could easily be found in minute accounts elsewhere, but here 
we have them in their relations with their distinguished 
neighbors, and with neighbors less distinguished, perhaps, 
but no less interesting: kings, ministers and mistresses, 
great lawyers and great duelists living side by side, institut- 
ing the foibles and vanities of modern fashion. 

The “ great houses” claim the larger share of attention. 
Norfolk House, Ormond House, Cleveland’ House are of 
particular interest as the homes of famous members of the 
families whose names they bear, as the birthplaces of princes, 
the scenes of royal banquets and great political intrigues, It 
is such claims to distinction that are invariably the subjects 
of Mr. Dasent’s history. Itis to be regretted that he says noth- 
ing about the edifices themselves. Descriptive and historical 
accounts of their architecture, as among the earliest city houses 
of modern type, would have been of great interest, and could 
easily have been added, in connection with the very accurate 
andattractive drawings which appear in thetext. The care and 
thoroughness with which the book has been prepared are no- 
where better illustrated than in the set ofappendices. These 
comprise lists of the occupants of all the houses, with dates 
and comparative tables of rents for the last two centuries. 
The book is admirably printed and thoroughly indexed. 
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‘* The Pilgrim Fathers of New England ” 
And their Puritan Successors. By Fohn Brown, D.D. Tilustrated. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

THOUGH OFTEN written, the story is not yet fully told of 
those Englishmen who were harried out of their native 
country by that most bigoted Protestant king, James the 
son of Mary. Unable to find freedom in their own land, 
they went where toleration was the rule. Among the Dutch- 
men, who were taking a breathing spell in their long fight 
with Spain, these Englishmen received an education which 
fitted them handsomely tolay the foundations of the republic 
in which we dwell, It is only in recent years, that accurate 
knowledge in regard to their original places of meeting and 
union has been acquired. .A very efficient misprint long 
blinded the eyes of investigators, but when once Scroo- 
by and Austerfield had been discovered, the links of knowl- 
edge were rapidly found, one after the other. Besides the 
investigations on English soil,a Leiden professor unearthed ,, 
pretty much everything that has been thus far discovered 
concerning the nine years’ life in Holland of the Pilgrims. 
Of their early experiences in America, the manuscript of 
William Bradford, one of their number, has given a grand 
outline with many interesting details. With these foun- 
dation-stones prepared for his use, the author has quarried 
out of the English domestic and colonial State papers, and 
from other manuscripts, many a brick and stone, so to speak, 
with not a little of interior furnishing to complete a super- 
structure, which, though far from complete, is reasonably 
free from fancy and speculation. While admiring these 
genial Puritans intensely, he does not hesitate to use the 
salt of criticism. He adds a great many new facts, unused 
before, showing vividly what a hard time these Bible-reading 
Protestants had in’ Protestant England. 

The least satisfactory part of this work is the meagre 
account given of theirlife in Holland. As a matter of fact, 
there are more memorials of the Pilgrimsin Holland than 
‘there are in England; but that the Pilgrim men and women 
ever learned anything in the federal republic where con- 
science was free, there is little or no hint in Dr. Brown's 
book. A very long chapter is devoted to the writings of 
the pastor of the Pilgrims, and another to the oft-described 
voyage, the account of the latter being disfigured by the 
hhistorian’s credulity, who believes that the Dutch had 
‘fraudulently hired the captain of the Mayflower to keep her 
away from the regions of Manhattan. The narrative of the 
growth of the Plymouth plantation gives no hint what- 
ever of the great and tremendous advantage which the 
English settlers received from the Dutch in their knowledge 
of wampum, or Indian shell-money. Indeed, throughout 
the whole book there is no sign that the author has unshackled 
himself from the trammels of that English school of historians 
which rarely or ever looked beyond England for origins. Dr. 
Brown follows the Swiss Dr. Borgeaud in his theories as to 
‘the rise of modern democracy and of towns. He thinks that 
the English farmers at Plymouth followed English precedents 
entirely, ignoring the fact that democracy was the. universal 
rule in the Dutch churches of the Netherlands, and that in 
Friesland the living tradition and continuous inheritance of 
‘the ancient Teutonic town system were unbroken. Many 
of the non-English features of Plymouth life were borrowed 
‘from what lay before the very eyes of these men, many of whom 
had been actual citizens of the Dutch municipal republic, 
Leiden, and keen sympathisers with the country in its 
“struggle for liberty. The author carries on the history of 
the Fathers of New England, the Puritans as well as Pil- 
grims, until what was very probably the suggestion of the 
‘Plymouth men and borrowed from Holland became the 

‘Confederation of 1643. 

Altogether this is an admirable narrative. The old story 
‘is told with surprising freshness, and we are very grateful to 
‘the English author who has wrought with most of his materials 
‘at first hand. To say, however, that this is an adequate 
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story of the Pilgrims as men and founders of the American 
republic would be very misleading, In his faithfulness to 
“the written word” and his bondage to the traditional 
English method of writing history, which practically ignores 
Continental origins and influences, Dr. Brown, while 
illuminating certain points and lines with intensest light, 
leaves other parts of the history—noticeably that most im- 
portant part, the eleven years which the Pilgrims spent in 
their second home—in intense darkness, He is almost too 
strenuous in picturing his heroes as in nationality nothing 
but Englishmen, and in religion nothing but independents. 
The future historian will, we imagine, delineate these men 
and women as being more truly typical of the great compos- 
site republic, which, for its ideas, institutions, blood, tradi- 
tions and inheritance, looks beyond the little island of Great 
Britain, noble as that little island is, 





“Life and Travel in Persia and india” 

1. From the Black Sea through Persia and India. By Edwin Lord 
Weeks. Illustrated by the Author, Ha & Bros, a2. Persian 
Life and Customs, By 5. G. Wilson. F. H. Revell Co. 

THESE TWO BOOKS are evidences of the popular as well 
as historical interest that is felt in the land and people of 
Iran and of India. The former (1) is the well-told narrative 
of an artist’s journey from the Pontus Euxinus to the land be- 
tween the Indus and the Ganges; the latter, a carefully pre- 
sented account, by a missionary, of “scenes and incidents of 
residence and travel in the land of the Lion and the Sun.” 

The material'of the first book—Mr. Weeks’s handsome 
volume—is already familiar, in a measure, to readers of 
Harper's Magasine, in which periodical most of it has ap- 
peared in the form of articles, sketched by the deft hand and 
colored by the artist’s eye for which the author is known. 
Certain descriptions in the book recall, moreover, images of 
the Orient upon canvas painted by the same hand, which were 
on view at the Exhibition of India, last summer, in London. 
The artist's portfolio has lent to his book many a finished 
illustration, which serves, with varying light and shade, to 
heighten thecoloring in the description of the caravan journey 
from Trebizond to Tabriz, or which makes quite graphic some 
passing incident of the travel across Persia, or of the stay in 
India, The pen andthe brush together give quite a vivid im- 
pressional picture. Space is found in the work for an instruct- 
ive chapter entitled “ Notes on Indian Art”; a reproduction of 
the Taj Mahal is therefore, of course, not missing, But the 
traveling painter has something to say, likewise, onthe finan- 
cial situation of India (p. 417), a chapter which the Sanskrit 
scholar may be startled to see introduced by a quotation as a 
motto, which he will recognize as drawn from the Upanishads 
(Katha 1. 21), the purport of the verse being, ‘‘ Ask me some- 
thing easier.” This book of travel should have had a fine 
ns. 2 to accompany it; the lack of it strikes one as a 
fault. 

The other volume under consideration (2) is confined to Per- 
sia alone. It is the fruit of the Rev, Mr, Wilson’s long’ resi- 
dence of more than fifteen years on Iranian soil, in connec- 
tion with the American Presbyterian Mission at Tabriz. 
Each page bears testimony to a thorough acquaintance with 
the land and the people, and with the business, social, relig- 
ious and family life. A passage from the chapter on “The 
Condition and Needs of Persia” (p. 178) is worth quoting. 
Persia's backward condition “is not due to an adverse climate, 
to sterility of soil, lack of natural resources, exhaustion of 
race-vitality, intellectual feebleness in its people, nor to inca- 
pacity in its rulers,” but it is due to other causes; and among 
the various things which Persia pressingly needs to make its 
progress more rapid and to ameliorate its condition, as the 
author goes on to state, is the carrying out of certain “ inter- 
nal improvements,” especially in the matter of irrigation, 
which is one of the urgent requisites of the land; next, cer- 
tain political reforms are an absolute necessity; the need of 


a codification of the civil law, particularly with regard to 





The 


penal matters, is strongly felt, and the necessity of a change 
in this respect is imperative; the lack of popular education 
and the pecessity of promoting it, are crying wants; “above 
all, Persia needs a moral transformation and an intellectual 
stimulus through those influences of Christianity which have 
made European and American civilizations so progressive 
and beneficent” (p. 188). | The book has three brief appen- 
dices, one of which is a leaf devoted to the Persian calen- 
dar. Several full-page illustrations enhance the value of the 
work, 
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‘*A Little Tour in America” 
By S. R. Reynolds Hole. New York: Edward Arnold. 

Dean Hove's Book on the United States is just what one 
might have expected who had read his “ Recollections” and 
listened to his lectures when in this country. It is an 
amiable, “chatty” and readable book, with nothing very 
deep in it, or very new; at the same time, it will repay an 
hour’s perusal. The Dean seems to be a very conventional 
man, and yet he has strange ideas for a Dean or for a man of 
intelligence to hold. For instance, in discussing the subject 
of lynching, he appears to be rather on the side of the 
lynchers, and berates his brother Britons for their attitude 
in the matter. He says that they do not understand the 
situation—that if they did, they would be more lenient; and 
he argues that in some parts of the United States lynch law 
is the only law that can be enforced. This, coming from a 
Dean, is a startling argument. We are not so surprised, on the 
other hand, to find him applauding the plutocrats. Heseems 
to think that money-getting is a good thing, on the whole; 
it is in the dispensation of wealth that the trouble is apt 
to come. “No man,” he says, “is more beloved than the 
American or English millionare who is rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate ; he is a blessing 
of him who was ready to perish, and he causes the widow's 
heart to sing for joy. He has dispensed abroad and given 
to the poor, and his righteousness remaineth forever.” On 
the other hand, he affirms that no one is more despised than 
the American or English millionare “ whose Bible is his 
banker’s book, to whom worship is a bore, sorrow a nuisance 
and poverty a crime.” Before he came to America, Dean 
Hole heard a great deal about the worship of money in this 
country, but when he arrived here and investigated the sub- 
ject himself, he could ‘see no “ difference between the nations 
in their high estimate of the precious metals or in their 
methods of appropriation.” : 

He: has a gocd deal to say on the subject of American 
newspapers. He admits that they were invariably kind to 
him, although they did not always take him seriously, par- 
ticularly his gaiters ; but the low tone of the American press 
astonished and offended him. To prove his words he gives 
a number of quotations, reproducing “‘scare-heads” from 
newspapers in New York and other big cities; and we must 
admit that they are not edifying reading. The only place 
where the Dean was insulted by the press was in Boston, 
which was particularly hard for him to bear, as he had come 
to America with the idea that Boston would be the one city 
most to his mind, But the press of the Hub accused him of 
appropriating for his private use the funds that it was under- 
stood were to be employed for the restoration of Rochester 
Cathedral. Dean Hole was not particularly pleased with 
Chicago, which he describes as a “very large and a very 
lively but not a nice child.” And he adds, “and nobody 
wants to fondle it much.” He quite agrees with Mr. Stead's 
strictures on the metropolis of the-West, though personally, 
that is socially, he found the people agreeable; but the city 
as a city appalled him. The brewing industry of Milwaukee 
quite overcame the good Dean, who devotes a number of 
pages to its description, giving the leading brewers of the 

some excellent advertising. Of course the book is super- 
. Noman can get a very thorough idea of a big country 
by a flying trip through its principal cities, and Dean Hole’s 
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attitude, in the main, is one of astonishment at the things 
he heard and saw. Except asa slight souvenir of his travels, 
the “ Little Tour” is of little value. 





*¢ Lilith ” 
By George Macdonald. Dodd, Mead & Co, 


IT WOULD BE impossible for George Macdonald to write any- 
thing that would make him forfeit the place he has so long held in 
the innermost shrine of our hearts; yet we lay down his latest 
work with a sigh that proclaims at the same time our allegiance 
and our disinclination to write precisely what we think. Suill, we 
may write nothing else, nor would he have us, From start to 
finisty there is hardly a touch—except in his description of winding 
staircases—that suggests the author of ‘*Sir Gibbie.”” On the 
other hand, we have never read a book so full of striking resem- 
blances to the works of other authors. This statement should, 
however, carry no insinuation of plagiarism. The first coinci- 
dence we notice is in the title of the book, which calls up Marie 
Corelli’s ‘*Soul of Lilith”—her least reasonable output. The 
likeness seems only external till we reach the description of the 
resuscitation of the heroine, where the internal developments are 
found to be vividly alike. Nor is this all. The character of the 
weird, uncanny Lilith is almost the counterpart of another of 
Marie Corelli's creations, Lycia, whose snaky charms are set forth 
in her ‘*‘ Ardath.” Other chapters call up Liliputia and Dante’s 
sojourn among those sinners who were squirming out suitable 
penalties for their mundane misdemeanors. Add tothe dramatis 
persone already indicated a grotesque menagerie, similar to that 
described in ‘‘ Revelation,” endow both men and beasts with the 
continuity of thought and speech found in ‘‘Sordello,” and the 
reader will have as clear a notion of the purpose of this allegory 
as we had when we reached its welcomeconclusion. The guiding 
star, curtain-lifter, or puppet-puller of this erratic tale is a certain 
Mr. Raven, who is a bird or a man, according to the beholder’s 
point of view. Farther on, we learn that he is Adam, and his 
wife Eve. But that shall profit us little, for he is the same incar- 
nated vagary, leading the hero and the reader a wild-goose chase 
from the Here into the Nowhere. After reaching this undesirable 
destination, the reader is confronted by a sadly familiar query. He 
looks up a biographical date or two, and answers the question 
affirmatively: Fudt [/ium, 





‘¢Old Diary Leaves” 
By Henry Steel Olcott, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


THIS IS ONE of the most extraordinary books that has fallen 
into our hands in a long time. Extraordinary, because such an 
exhibition of faith is rare in these days, ‘The author, Col. Ol- 
cott, was founder and President of the Theosophical Society, of 
which Mme. Blavatsky was the bright particular star. Col. Ol- 
cott met Mme. Blavatsky at a farm-house in Vermont, where they 
had both gone to investigate certain spiritual manifestations. 
They founded their friendship in that remote farm-house, and ce- 
mented it in New York. For years, until Mme. Blavatsky’s 
death, they were inseparable. Col, Olcott assures us that his re- 
lations with the high-priestess of Theosophy were entirely pla- 
tonic, and we can readily believe it. He admired her intellect 
and had absolute confidence in her miraculous powers, though he 
doubted her manifestations sufficiently to examine into them. He 
tells us that he was always satisfied by his investigations: that she 
could make fruit grow on book-cases, that she could hang up tow- 
els in a.closet and have them hemmed by occult power, aston- 
ished him, but he never doubted that she did everything she 
claimed to do. Such perfect faith as his was worthy of a better 
cause, There can be no doubt that Mme, Blavatsky was a wo- 
man of unusual gifts as well as a striking personality, and she 
evidently had the power of inspiring belief in the miracles: she 
claimed to perform, 

While Col. Olcott had the highest admiration for her intellect- 
uality, he does not hesitate to comment on her peculiarities. He 
tells us, quite frankly, that she was the most untidy one in the 
world, and the most irregular in her habits of life. e felt that 
she made him ridiculous when they went to the theatre together 
by her extraordinary costumes. At the same time he did not 
hesitate to accompany her, and says that no one could laugh at her 


hat who caught her glittering eve. Those interested in occult 
sciences, though they may not have Col, Olcott's faith in them, 
will find much that is interesting in this book. 
story, though hardly one to be taken seriously. 


It is a singular 
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**A Modern Pagan’’ 
By Constance Goddard DuBois. The Merriam Co. 


IT IS CERTAINLY not an old-fashioned hero who illuminates the 
pages of this novel, but one would hesitate to pronounce him a 
type of our own civilization. Indeed, we should be glad to shift 
the responsibility for so volatile a creature upon the realms of the 
imagination, but it cannot quite be done. The author has made 
a study of the artistic temperament in its most disagreeable mani- 
festations, and, though she has exaggerated its peculiarities at the 
expense of its genius, there is an uncomfortable modicum of 
truth in the portrayal. The plot, however, is a tissue of improb- 
abilities. No man as sensible as Mr. Vance is described as being 
would consent to the marriage of his daughter with a man of 
whom he so thoroughly disapproved, much less would he delib- 
erately offer her hand to him, And the unhappy developments 
following this union are far more natural than the reconciliation at 
the close, with its hint of changein the man, But the most ludi- 
crous part of the tale lies in the relations between Gerald, the 
pagan, and Reine Chapman. Their platonic friendship of years’ 
standing, which he never~ suspects of concealing any more pas- 
sionate motive, is certainly a proof of his extraordinary innocence 
—an innocence hardly consistent with suchacharacter. His vacil- 
lations are not made convincing, either, except, of course, as they 
are regarded as evidences of a diseased mind, verging upon insan- 
ity. But that the author does not intimate, and whatever good 
she might accomplish by holding such a weakling up to the light 
is nullified by the ending. This happy consummation, in whose~ 
endurance one does not believe for an instant, covers all his sins 
and indiscretions as with a cloak, And we are supposed to im- 
agine that he will henceforth be docile and reasonable, he who has 
been the most erratic and irresponsible of men, The writer moves 
her puppets about without much regard to their own volition, or 
their own tastes in the matter; and to develop a worker in the 
slums and a model husband out of the material she has chosen 
shows that she is determined not to be governed by her own cre- 
ations. No one can deny her the possession of originality of 
invention, and if she holds herself in check and cultivates the 
faculty of observation, she may yet do some strong work. 





‘‘The Doctor in History "’ 


Literature, Folk-Lore, Etc. Edited by Wiliam Andrews, F. R. H. S, 
Hull, Eng.: Wiltam Andrews & Co, 


BOOKS CONTAINING biographical sketches of eminent physi- 
cians, recounting their labors in the science of medicine and sur- 
gery, or their services during devastating epidemics, are always 
interesting, but when, as in this work, we have a condensed 
history of the medical profession from the earliest period to the 
present time, abounding, moreover, in kindly expressions of praise 
and good-will towards a ‘‘ set of menso.self-denying, sympathetic, 
philanthropic, liable to be called at any hour, day or night, and so 
hard-worked, as medical practitioners,” we feel assured that it 
will find favor with all classes of readers. In ancient times the 
clergy practiced medicine and surgery; but as the operations of 
surgery involved the shedding of blood, Pope Alexander III., in 
1163, forbade them to act as surgeons, but permitted them to 
practice medicine. Surgery then fell into the hands of barbers, or 
barber-surgeons, who had acquired experience in assisting the 
clergy in performing operations. In England they formed a 
guild and became a powerful class. From this individualcame, 
by a process of evolution, the skilful and educated surgeon, who 
is now to be found in every corner of the civilized world. 

The eccentricities in dress which characterized the physician of 
the last century are amusingly described and contrasted with the 
unconventional costume of the most eminent of our doctors, clad 
in the same garments as a man on ‘‘Change.”” A most interest- 
ing account is given of the plague in London and other epidemics, 
and alsoof Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, We quite 
agree with the author in his statement that Dickens ‘‘ was not 
successful in delineations of the medical profession.” Dr. 
Pepses and Bob Sawyers are never encountered in real life. Several 
very amusing anecdotes are told of the great, but very eccentric, 
Abernethy, who enjoyed an immense and lucrative practice. A 
physician of his brusqueness of manner would not to be tolerated in 

is age; suaviter in modois now as necessary to success in prac- 
ticeas a knowledge of medicine. Of literary doctors, our distin- 
gu countryman, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, is regarded as 
the ‘‘ most notable of modern instances,” and is ** among 


four chief poets whom America has produced.” An interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ Physicians and Their Fees” closes this very read- 
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able book. Itis declared that, upon the whole, the fee is not 
commensurate with the service rendered. ‘‘ For many centuries, 
and, taking the different value of money into account, notwith- 
standing the advance of medical science, there is but little ch 

in the scale of remuneration, whether as to large fees paid 
Royal or titled personages, fees by the middle classes, or by the 
rural or working population."’ 2 


Poetry and Verse 
A NEW VOLUME of poems by Miss Mathilde Blind, bearing the 
familiar title of ‘Birds of Passage,” comprises a number of 
lyrical and descriptive pieces, the greater part of them being in- 
spired by scenes and experiences in the course of a journey into 
Egypt and through Europe. The author, who is well known in 
England as being among the foremost women poets, writes with 
ease and exhibits a somewhat unusual mastery of the mechanism 
of verse-making. She employs the art of alliteration to good pur- 
pose in many of the poems of this collection, and there is a plen- 
tiful sprinkling of enticing similes and graceful phrases throughout, 
all of which gives to her work the qualities of readableness and 
interest and serves to charm the reader's fancy as well. ‘The 
Tomb of the Kings” is quite the best of the Oriental pieces, vivid 
in its picturesqueness, rich in color, smooth and sonorous in its 
rhythm and written with evident feeling; but it falls short of the 
standard set by the Oriental verse of Bayard Taylor and Clinton 
Scollard. The poet’s individual gift is shown to a greater advan+ 
tage in her ‘Songs of the Occident,”’ and especially in those where 
the Muse is not so much concerned with geographical and historical 
matters. Such a lyric as ‘‘ The Mirror of Diana,” suggested by 
Lake. Nemi, is altogether delightful, as may be seen from these 
stanzas = 
*¢ And all the songs and all the scents, 
The light of glow-worms and the fires 
OF fire-flies in the cypress spires ; 

And all the wild wind instruments 

Of pine and ilex, as the breeze 

Sweeps out their mystic harmonies ;— 





All are but messengers of Ma 
To that white orb of maiden fire 
Who fills the moth with mad desire 
To die enamored in her ray, 
And turns each dewdrop in the grass 
Into a fairy looking-glass.” 
Many of these ‘Birds of Passage” sing as sweetly as this one, 
and all of them make a harmonious chorus, well suited to maintain 
the reputation of their poet-leader, The book is a worthy addi- 
tion to its half-dozen predecessors. If it cannot be called notable, 
it may justly be called poetical, which is an epithet that rightly 
belongs to very few volumes of modern verse. We note that the 
edition is limited to 250 copies. (London: Chatto & Windus.) 
*“* © 


Mrs, ANNIE FIELDS’s ‘‘ The Singing Shepherd, and Other 
Poems ” is a more or less disappointing book. The poems are, 
many of them, old; they deal with the melancholy incidents and 
experiences of war-time; and while they show how deeply and 
keenly the author felt in that great national calamity, as well as 
seveilihe her natural, womanly sympathy, they do not seem quite 
important enough as poetry to merit a place in a current volume 
of verse. Poetry of this sort, when not distinctly superior, is apt 
to impress one as commonplace, It is very rarely that a poet, 
however strongly he is moved by grief or passion, can, in the 
midst of it, give to his emotions and reflections a just expression, 
An extremely small quantity of lasting poetry evoked by the War 
of the Rebellion was written at the time: most of it has been writ- 
ten long since. As to the other poemsin Mrs. Fields’s book, 
they are almost always pleasing, depending for their charm upon 
their revelation of the —— personality of the author, rather 
than upon any strong poetic or imaginative faculty. They must 
appeal to a small and select circle of personal friends, but cannot 
be expected to reach beyond to the general poetry-loving public. 
As a book, itis one of the publishers’ best efforts. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co,)——‘' Mimosa LEAVES,” by Miss Grace Denio 
Litchfield, is a small volume of lyrical,verse, bs feewoeresn, > illus- 
trated by Helen and Margaret Armstrong. A number of these 
poems have already appeared in the best of our eo a pret 
In their —— form they make an acceptable collection of minor 
verse. The poems as a whole are a trifle over-serious, perhaps, 
and are sometimes more religious than poetic: they are always 
essentially feminine. The author's gift of song seems to be an 
acquired one, inasmuch as her lines lack flexibility and are quite 
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devoid of anything like richness of imagery and melody. Sincer- 
ity marks her verse—and that is a potent factor in quality. The 
dainty vignettes supplied by the Misses Armstrong lend a decided 
attractiveness to the text. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


*_ * &* 


A PRETTY PIECE of book-making is a diminutive volume of 
verse, ‘‘A Doric Reed,” by Zitella Cocke. It contains a half- 
hundred graceful poems descriptive of nature and expressive of 
sentiment, and a dozen or more sonnets, among which we notice a 
new one on the Sonnet itself. While there are a few lapses from 
technical finish in some of these pieces, they are not important 
enough to call for more than a passing reference. The author's 
work is generally refined and graceful, perfectly simple and unaf- 
fected, ‘and occasionally gives the reader charming glimpses into a 
world of beauty. As a first book it gives promise of better things 
to come from the same source, (Boston: Copeland & Day. )—— 
A NEW NAME in poetical literature is that of Flora Macdonald 


‘Shearer, whose collected verses, ‘‘The Legend of Aulus,” etc., 


come to us from the publishers of Zhe Lar& (that sings at the 
Golden Gate). The main poem, whence thie book takes its title, is 
a commendable piece of narrative composition, written partly in 


_ thyme and partly in blank-verse: the story is well told, the move- 


ment is sufficiently rapid to hold the reader's attention, and in the 
Scott-like measures there are frequent descriptive passages of 
genuine merit, In the ballades, sonnets and verses the author's 
thoughts and fancies are almost invariably tinged with sorrow, 
and the key of her music is a minor one, as may be seen from this 
sextette of the sonnet on ‘‘ The Violin” :— 
** Listening, I hear the secret of thy heart, 
And why thy trembling strings must still complain : 
Thou art a lamentation and a cry 
Of bodiless souls that, turning to depart 
From off the threshold of the vast inané, 
Call upon us who are about to die.” 
The book is charmingly printed and bound and has a title-page 
designed by Gelett Burgess of ‘‘ Purple Cow” fame, (San Fran- 
cisco; Wm, Doxey.) 


*_ * &* 


THE POEMS OF Mr. William Cranston Lawton, who is well 
known as a Greek scholar and writer upon classical subjects, are 
published in a small pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Folia Dispersa,” all of 
them with pretty initial letters, and with dainty vignettes through- 
out the text. The author's wish, expressed in a note, that these 
rhymes may ‘‘find gentle and uncritical readers, if any,” is likely 
to be heeded. The poems are such as might be expected to come 
from a person of Mr, Lawton’s scholarship and culture. A num- 
ber of the sonnets are admirable and much above the average 
performance of the modern self-elected bard. The lines to the 
memory of the late Prof. Merriam 6f Columbia, who died in 
Athens, are a touching and worthy tribute to that 

** beloved man 
Who joined Teutonic learning, Gallic grace, 
To world-wide breadth of thought ; and last, and best, 
A simple manliness wherein we trace 
Franklin’s and Lincoln’s type, the true American.” 
Only 500 copies of the book have been printed and the type is 
distributed. (New York: The Corell Press.)——‘‘ WorDs FOR 
Music,” by Mr, William Wells Newell, is a collection of verse, 
none of which we think is adapted to music: witness a-few 
words :— 
‘* A floating spray of your wreath, 
A bud secure in its sheath, 
You strewed last night ; 
I saved it and thought no more ; 
You wished me, the dancing o’er, 
A low good-night.” 
The last line is fatal and the rest are deadly. There is some good 
—" paper in the book, (Cambridge, Mass : Charles W. 





New Books and New Editions 

NOTWITHSTANDING the attacks of the critics, which have been 
severe and sustained, Mr. Benjamin Kidd's ‘* Social Evolution” 
continues to make its way. The wide popularity of the book 
was recently evinced by the appearance of a second American 
edition, in paper covers. With all his unscientific terminology, 
inaccuracies of statement and looseness of logic, Mr. Kidd makes 
one point strong and clear, and that is the importance of religion 
as a factor in the development and progress of the human race, 
The new edition of his book contains a preface which is some- 
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what remarkable for two things—first, that the author does 
not deign to reply to criticisms and suggestions, and second, that 
his view of human progress is optimistic in the extreme. He rec- 
ognizes what we are all aware of, that Western civilization is in 
a phase of transition; but he is confident that our ‘‘strife and 
stress’ are almost at an end. Nevertheless, he warns us that 
before we reach the Millennium, we are destined to face problems 
both political and social that are graver in their character and 
more far-reaching in their extent than any that mankind has 
hitherto encountered, An intelligent reader of Mr. Kidd's ‘* Social 
Evolution ” and Dr. Nordau's ‘‘ Degeneration,” reading the two 
works simultaneously, might arrive at a just estimate of our pres- 
ent social condition and our prospects. (Macmillan & Co.) 
*_ * * 


‘*THE Laws of Social Evolution,” by Franklin M, Sprague 
is a critique of Mr. Kidd’s ‘‘ Social Evolution.” The author be- 
gins with an analysis of Kidd’s work, touching its salient points. 
and quoting some of theopposite opinions that reviewers have ex- 
pressed about it. Then, taking up the various chapters of the 
book, he subjects them all to an elaborate criticism, giving a chap- 
ter of his own to each chapter of the book criticised. He has no 
difficulty, of course, in exposing the absurdities and inconsisten- 
cies of Kidd’s reasoning, and some of his criticism is very good, 
particularly the passage in which he argues that biological prin- 
ciples, which are the basis of Kidd's whole theory, have no bearing 
on the evolution of society. Yet Mr. Sprague is precluded by his. 
own principles from making a really effective criticism of the work 
he is dealing with. As he is a ‘‘Christian socialist,” his own 
ideas are a mixture of crude economic theories with the common- 
places of Christianity, and this fact makes his critique as a whole 
very far from a complete success. We have seen abler criticisms 
of the book in the magazines, (Lee & Shepard). 


*+_ * * 


A DEFENCE OF the existing economic order is contained in 
‘*Our Industrial Utopia and Its Unhappy Citizens,’’ Mr. David 
H. Wheeler is apparently one of those who, being comfortably 
situated themselves, and therefore satisfied with their lot, think 
that everybody else should be satisfied, too. We are living in 
Utopia now, he thinks; the great improvements in production and 
transportation made during the past century or so have brought 
about acondition of things so much better than that of former times, 
that we have reason to be content. Not that we should cease to 
strive for industrial improvement; on the contrary, Mr. Wheeler 
maintains that invention in some form is the sole source of profit, 
as distinguished from interest, and therefore, that continual inven- 
tion is necessary to industrial prosperity. But he maintains that 
the present organization of industry is essentially right and bene- 
ficial, and sees no particular harm in either competition or in 
huge industrial combinations, believing that both capitalists and 
laborers are benefited by them. In what he says on these and 
other topics there is much that is true; but there is also much 
special pleading and ignoring of the dark and unpleasant features 
of our industrial and social life, so that the picture he draws is 
much too bright for the facts. He confines himself too closely to 
merely material interests, and seems to regard the pursuit of 
wealth as the great end and aim of life, instead of as a means to 
higher things. He pleads earnestly, however, for public educa- 
tion, and hopes that every town of 5000 inhabitants will soon have 
a college of itsown. There are many points in his arguments 
that call for criticism; yet there is nothing in what he says that is 
essentially new. Perhaps the worst defect of the book is its style, 
which is garrulous, and in some places flippant to a degree that 
is offensive in a work on a serious subject; and this defect will, 
we think, make the book much less effective than the author evi- 
dently expects itto be. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


* * &* 


‘* ANARCHY OR GOVERNMENT,” by William M, Salter, is char- 
acterized by its author as ‘‘an inquiry in fundamental politics.” 
By anarchy he does not mean disorder and riot, but simply the 
absence of government, which is the etymological sense of the 
word, his object being to show that, human nature and human 
character being what they are, a state of society without govern- 
ment is not to be thought of. If all men were morally perfect 
and also wise, government might not be necessary; but the pas- 
sions of men, as they now are and are’certain to be for an indefi- 
nite time to come, require to be restrained by the combined force 
of society. The author combats the extreme individualism of 
Herbert Spencer and his followers, and spends more time in con- 
futing them than is, in our opinion, at all necessary. He then 
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considers in a general way what functions government ought to 
undertake, being disposed to extend those functions in the indus- 
trial department further than we can approve. In some other 
respects, too, his discussion is not quite satisfactory, particularly 
his failure to see with sufficient clearness that society exists only 
for the benefit of its members, Still, there is much that is good 
in the little book, and for popular reading, for which it is intended, 
it is pretty well adapted. It is an expansion of a lecture originally 
delivered at the School of Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., and 
afterwards before the Ethical Society of Philadelphia. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 
* * © 


AN ANONYMOUS PAMPHLET of sixty-seven pages, entitled ‘‘ A 
Few Facts About Turkey ” (under the reign of the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II.), has recently been published in New York, The author 
gives a striking picture of the changes wrought in the Turkish em- 
pire as ruled by its present sovereign. He shows that considerable 
advance and improvement have been made in material things, buta 
careful reading of the pamphlet does not reveal any change 
of heart or improvement in moral character among the Turks. 
Despite the outward gloss of prosperity, there seems to be no 
sign of better government. He who would obtain a friendly view of 
the actual situation in the Turkish empire should read this very 
strong plea of one who is an apologist for the Turks, The last 
eleven pages are taken up with a discussion of the Armenian out- 
rages, the author seeking vainly to break the force of the accumulat- 
ing testimony, which tends so strongly to condemn the government 
ofthe Sultan, To our mind the pamphlet contains no convincing 
argument to prove that the Turks really desire to govern justly, 
or that the hoary or thoroughly rotten system of administration 
can be improved by the adoption of railways, telegraphs, iron- 
clads or repeating rifles. (Privately printed.)——‘'A LODGING 
FOR THE NIGHT” appears as the November issue in the Bibelot 
series of reprints. Of all Stevenson's short stories, this is per- 
haps the best. Vol. II. (January 1886), ‘‘A Flower of Laurium,” 
is made up of English versions of the poems of Meleager. (Port- 
land, Me.: T. B. Mosher.) 

* * & 

OUR COLONIAL LIFE is receiving illustration on all sides, The 
biographical sketch of the Rev. Walter Dunlany Addison (1769- 
1848) adds one more window to let in the light. The’ book is 
less an elaborate literary work than a storehouse of materials, 
with plenty of illustration, showing how life went on a century 
ago in Maryland, at Annapolis, Alexandria and other pleasant 
places south of Mason and Dixon’s line. The text is compiled 
from original papers in the possessicn of the subject’s family by 
his granddaughter, Elizabeth Hesselius Murray, under the title 
of ‘‘One Hundred Years Ago.” A number of characters of na- 
tional fame came within the ken of the good Episcopal rector. 
Evidently the sinners of those days were as bad as they are in 
this year of grace; and the efforts of the rector were especially 
devoted to the abolition of duelling, which relic of barbarism seems 
even yet to die hard in some parts of our country. The motto 
under the coat-of-arms of the Addison family is Vulnus opemgue 
Sero (‘1 bear a wound and a healing’), réferring to the Saxon 
superstition that a wound received on the field of battle could be 
cured by the weapon inflicting it, The book is handsomely 
printed and bound, but not indexed. (Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co.)——A ‘‘ REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR,” dedicated 
to the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution, consists of 
fourteen large shields, containing, besides calendars of the months, 
the seals of the thirteen original states, with the dates of the 
settlement of each colony and the subsequent ratification of the 
constitution of each state. The color-printing is excellent, and 


4 calendar as a whole highly ornamental. (Lamson, Wolffe & 
0.) 


* * * 


WE HAVE RECEIVED an ‘‘Equal Suffrage Calendar,” with 
appropriate quotations for each day of the year. (New York: E. 
Scott Co.)———-‘‘ SOMETHING TO REMEMBER” is the name of 
an ‘*Every-day Book for the Children of the Good Shepherd's 
Fold,” chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. It contains a text 
and a quotation in poetry or prose, or an original line of wisdom 
or ad for every day in the year, (F. H. Revell Co.)———THeE 
INFLUENCE of the late Mary Lyon, the f er of Mount Hol- 
yoke ena iage the life and education men, not only in 
this country, but abroad, did not stop with her death, but keeps 
on wy tag Se a circle in the water: the good ste did lives 
after her. y women will agree with us in welcoming heartily 
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‘*The Mary Lyon Year Book,” edited by Helen Marshall North. 
It consists of brief selections from the sayings of Mary Lyon, 
with Scripture texts and appropriate verses for every day of the 
year. (Congregational Sunday-school and Pub. Soc. )}——** ANDRE 
CHENIER: A Memorial,” by Louie R. Heller, consists of a bio- 
graphical sketch of the young poet, an original drama, having for 
subject his imprisonment and death, and translations from his 
prose and poetry. (Home Book Co,)——IN ‘‘ Knowledge and . 
Culture,” Henry Matson treats old subjects very acceptably. The 
chapters on education, books, reading and science are especially 
suggestive and interesting. The treatment is philosophical; the 
style, in some places, Baconian, (A, C. McClurg & Co.) 
**¢ 

Mr. LAURENCE HUTTON never wrote a stupid book, so that 
a reader, in looking upon the quizzical eyes which greet him from 
the portrait frontispiece to ‘‘ Other Times and Other Seasons,” is 
sure of entertainment in store for him, though he can thank his 
stars that he does not have to read Mr, Hutton’s MS., as he ex- 
amines the generous facsimile of that gentleman's signature ap- 
pended to the aforesaid frontispiece. The book is one to be read 
in clear winter days, when, after an hour’s golfing or bicycling, 
the mind is keyed to the note of interest in the antiquities of the 
favorite sport. Mr. Hutton discusses also, with the learning and 
intimacy of Montaigne, upon football, tennis, prize-fighting, coffee 
and tobacco, April-fool’s day and a dozen other as delightful top- 
ics—and the result is a most welcome little volume. (Harper & 
Bros.)——-THE ‘‘ Tourist Guide to the Continent,” compiled by 
Mr. Percy Lindley for the Great Eastern Railway Co., has been 
revised and improved for its seventeenth annual issue. The new 
route from England to the Hook of. Holland is described, the 
section on Germany is considerably enlarged, and new maps and 
illustrations haye been added. In its present form the book gives 
a generous return for the sixpence it costs. (Published by the 
Company at 30 Fleet Street, London.) 


OF THE five papers in ‘‘ Verona, and Other Lectures,” by John 
Ruskin, three were delivered in the year 1870; the other two date 
from 1882-85. The most important is the first, which was given 
as ‘‘A Talk respecting Verona and its Ruins” at the Royal In- 
stitution, on the author's election to the Slade Professorship. It 
offers a number of observations upon the monuments and history 
of Verona, and some suggestions with reference to the storage of 
water on the south slopes of the Alps for irrigating purposes; 
Ruskin’s views on the last-mentioned subject are said to have at~ 
tracted considerable attention at the time. The remaining lec- 
tures are entitled ‘* The Story of Arachne"; ‘‘The Tortoise of 
fEgina’’; ‘‘Candida Casa,” that is, the Withorn Abbey on the 
Solway: and ‘‘ The Mending of the Sieve,” a sketch of St. Bene- 
dict and the founding of the abbeys at Cluny and Citeaux: As 
Mr. Ruskin’s other writings, so these miscellaneous essays are 
discursive, interspersed with moral reflections, and suggestive. 
The volume is illustrated with twenty plates. (Macmillan & Co.) 
——Mnk. LEON H, VINCENT’S ‘‘ A Few Words on Robert Brown- 
ing ” has reached a second edition, which is issued in a neat book- 
let of sixty-four pages. Of the five chapters the most interesting, 
perhaps, is that which describes a visit to the poet, giving glimpses 
of his personality. There is more good matter in the book than 
in many a bigger one. (Philadelphia: Arnold & Co.) 


»* * & 


ONE WONDERS how so small a book as ‘‘ Woman's Work in 
the Home” can possibly contain as many platitudes as it does. 
Written by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, it is divided into 
three parts, which consider woman in turn as daughter, wife and 
mother. The chief merit of these essays is their brevity, but they 
are valuable, also, for giving us in concise form the most common- 
place and conventional reflections upon these subjects, The 
author rambles along in a delightfully nonchalant way, describing 
familiar historical figures and quoting at length from the poets, 
There is a — ronizing air about the book, by no means com- 
mensurate with its size, The bad examples are ushered in with 
surprise, as who would say, ‘‘ Behold these monstrosities, who 
could not see that to be good is to be happy.” And the good ex- 
amples are patted on the head with an air of giving them the final 
long-sought-for commendation. It will lift a great weight from 
the minds of women students to discover that Archdeacon Farrar, 
for whose opinion they have been waiting in breathless anxiety, 
really believes that a good education does not necessarily unfit a 
woman to perform her other duties in the wo.ld. (Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus.) w 





The 


. ** THE MAKING of Manhood,” by W. J. Dawson, is one of the 
best books of advice and exhortation for young men and women 
we have seen. The author is apparently an English clergyman, 
but most that he says is of universal application. A few of the 

nm essays contained in the book are perhaps a little common- 
place; but the rest make up for this by being distinctly better than 
writing of this kind is apt to be; One of the best is the paper on 

“ The Power of the Ideal,” which, as the author says, ‘‘ shapes 
our life each instant, and only as our ideals are true and beautiful 
can our lives become virtuous and noble.” The ideals that man 
ought to live by are, in his opinion, the ideal of progress, the moral 
ideal, the ideal of the heart, which is love, and the religious ideal. 
Another matter on which he lays great stress is the importance of 
having a definite purpose in life and steadily pursuing it, The 
chapters on the gainsof drudgery, on money, patriotism and the 
ministry of books are interesting and suggestive. The need of 
doing a great deal of drudgery, even in the most exalted employ- 
ments, is deservedly emphasized; but we canpot agree with Mr. 
Dawson that ‘‘ the only two known forces that drive men to work 
are famine and ambition,” nor that ‘‘ it is better to fail in achiev- 
ing a great thing than to succeed in achieving a little one.” We 
would much rather subscribe to what he says elsewhere, that ‘‘ all 
nobleness of individual action or of national life’ is based on one 
thing alone —a supreme reverence for right, a supreme dread of 
wrong, and a scheme of conduct which is the outgrowth of these 
convictions.” We commend Mr. Dawson’s book to the young 
men and women of America. (Thomas Y, Crowell & Co.) 
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Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 

New Editions.—The latest issue of the ‘‘ Temple” edition is 

‘ Othello,” which contains the usual preface, glossary, and notes 

by Mr. Gollancz —all remarkably good in their way, as in the pre- 

ceding volumes. The frontispiece is a copy of the Felton portrait 

of Shakespeare, from the engraving by Trotter. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, Professor of English at Wellesley 
College, has edited ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” for the 
Students’ Series of English Classics. The introduction is equally 
admirable for its scholarly criticism and its charming style. The 
notes are full and good; and the arrangement, in three divisions, 
—textual, grammatical, and literary,—though perhaps likely to 
lex young students, is not objectionable for college classes, 
‘which the book is mainly intended, (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 
** As You Like It,” with brief introduction (nine pages) and 
concise foot-notes, is a new number of the Eclectic English Clas- 
sics. No editor's name appears in the book, but the work is 
fairly well done, (American Book Co.) 





** The Comedy of Errors" at Gray's Inn.—The Critic's 
London correspondent anticipates me in a notice of the recent 
reproduction of ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors” by the Elizabethan 
Ss are Society in the ancient hall of Gray's Inn, London, 
where it was represented three hundred and one years ago. It 
was the dramatic event of the month in the metropolis, and the 
performance has since been repeated by request at the West End. 
The only departure from the old style of stage rendering was the 
substitution of women for young men in the female characters. 

The record of the original performance appears in the ‘‘ Gesta 
Grayorum ” of 1594, which, after referring to other festivities of 
the occasion, adds:—‘‘ After such sport, a Comedy of Errors 
(like to Plautus his Menechmns) was played by the players; so that 
night began and continued to the end in nothing but confusion 
and errors; age ag it was ever afterwards called the Night of 
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Errors,” Mr. Wall, in his notice of the reproduction in the 
December Shakespearean, remarks :— 
‘ It happens that in the last number of Baconiana, the organ of the Bacon 
» which has, as some of its friends aver, a much larger circulation 
‘is ever likely to attain,’ the close and constant 
of the illustrious Francis with Gray’s Inn at that time is em- 
3 and it is pointed out that, although his mother expressed the 
that at Christmas ‘they will not mum nor mask, nor sinfully revel 
Gray's Inn,’ Bacon was called in to assist in ‘recovering the lost 
honour’ of the Inn, which had suffered by the miscarriage of a revel, in 
the course of which was played ‘A Comedy of Errors.’” 
An Interesting Portrait of Shakespeare.—The Westminster 
Gaaette of Dec. 14 contains the following comments (from the 
of Dr. Furnivali, as I happen to know) on the portrait re- 
cently exhibited in London :— 








Critic Number 727 
‘If we can trust the ‘ Willm. Shakespeare 1609’ im the left upper 
corner of the portrait of the poet now for a few days at the Antiquaries 
in Burlington House, we have at last an authentic picture of the bard in 
his habit as he lived. For, on comparing this oil-painting with the 
Droeshout engraving in the First Folio, everyone must see that the 
two are substantially the same. At first sight the spectator feels con- 
vinced that the portrait is by a poor artist who tried to reconcile the en- 
aving and the Stratford bust; for the face is rather shorter and 
er, more jowly, than the engraving, and the braid on the coat 
slightly differs. And if the date 1609 is later, this view will be held 
permanently. But if the date is genuine, the conclusion must be that 
the portrait is Droeshout’s original, and that he improved it here and 
there, making it a little less wooden than his original. Unluckily the 
portrait has no pedigree to speak of. In 1892 the widow of the. late 
Charles Flower, of Stratford-on-Avon, bought it of a member of the 
Clements family in Warwickshire, and gave it to the Shakespeare Mem- 
morial at Stratford, which her husband built and endowed, with very 
little outside help. The tradition in the Clements family is that the pic- 
ture came to them from a descendant of Shakespeare. This is very 
vague. We should have expected any genuine alae 9 of the poet to 
have been in the possession of his granddaughter, Lady Barnard, and 
in that of her husband, at Abington Hall, Northampton, after her death, 
But the portrait speaks for itself. Ben Jonson guaranteed the likeness 
of the engraving ; that guarantees the likeness of the portrait. Whether 
the latter was made from Shakespeare himself depends on the genuine- 
ness of the date 1609.” 
Dr. Furnivall subsequently decided that the portrait was ‘‘a 
make-up the late seventeenth century from the engraving prefixed 
to the First Folio and the bust, both of which the artist had seen.” 
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IF THERE WERE any doubt that Mr. Andrew Lang is the new 
fiction reviewer of the London 7#mes, it would be removed by a 
paragraph from that paper, which I have recently received from a 
clipping-bureau. In this paragraph the detective-novel is dis- 
cussed. ‘‘ Born with Edgar Poe,” this writer says, ‘‘ the Detect- 
ive Novel is always popular and often useful on a railway journey. 
Nothing can be simpler than the general formula; you begin with 
a mysterious occurrence, you tangle the ‘clues’ as a fine casting 
line is tangled on a windy day, and then your Dupin, or your 
Lecocq, or your Sherlock Holmes, disentangles them.” If this is 
not Mr. Andrew Lang, I am no judge of a writer's style. He is 
reviewing ‘‘ The Long Arm and Other Detective Stories,”” by Miss 
Mary E, Wilkins, Mr. George Ira Brett, Prof. Brander Matthews 
and Mr. Roy Tellet. Three of the stories were prize-winners in 
the Bacheller competition, ‘‘ Miss Wilkins ‘romping in’ in front 
of the learned Prof. Matthews.” To the lady winner this unmis- 
takable Mr. Lang would say in a respectful parody of ‘‘ Emped- 
ocles on Etna” — 

‘* Not here, oh Miss Wilkins ! 
Are haunts meet for thee, 
But where elderly spinsters 
Are pleasant at tea.” 
It is unnecessary to quote any more to prove that the London 
Times has made no mistake in the selection of its fiction reviewer, 
and that it is the same hand that writes ‘‘ At the Sign of the 
Ship.” 





* * * 


IN A RECENT editorial apropos of the retirement of Mr, Rich- 
ard Mansfield from the management of the Garrick Theatre, 7he 
Sun says:—‘‘ The era of ‘actor-managers,’ as of ‘ musician-man- 
agers,’ is probably atanend.” If Zhe Sun means in this country, 
I shall not argue the question, but if it means in the world, I will 
merely point to London, where the most successful actors are man- 
agers—Sir Henry Irving, Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Tree, Mr. 

are and Mr. Terry. a fa 

I HAVE BEEN reading with much interest the arguments of cer- 
tain managers in favor of higher prices for theatre seats. They 
are ingenious, I admit, but not convincing. One manager says :— 
** We raised our prices because we thought it was worth more to 
see our plays, finely acted and expensively gotten up as they are, 
than to see the cheaper sort given at some of the other theatres, 
which were asking the same prices that we were.” This is an 
argument, no doubt, but it seems to me to be a very poor one, I 
should be sorry to see the same idea carried out in the publishing 
business, and yet it seems to me thatif it is true in one case it 
should be true in another. Fortunately, publishers do not look at 
it in this way: the t successful publishers are those who give 
the best value for the money. Publishers never paid higher prices 
to authors and never made handsomer books than they do to-day— 
and never were books so cheap. Now, if the publishers used the 
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managers’ arguments, what would the unfortunate reading public 
do? It would mean that the price of good books would be pro- 
hibitory. Yet the publisher has a much better excuse for raising 
his prices than the manager has, for the *‘ star system" is waxing 
in the publishing business. 


=_ = * 


IN OLD TIMES the publisher made the author, or, at least, he 
made the author think that he did, which amounted to the same 
thing; but nowadays the author thinks that he makes the pub- 
lisher; at any rate, he has convinced the publisher that he does— 
and that is all that is necessary to his well-being, the publisher 
being the one who holds the purse-strings. Now, suppose that 
Mr. Harper and Mr. Macmillan and Mr, Appleton and Mr. Scrib- 
mer should say, ‘‘We have toe pay Mr. du Maurier and Mrs, 
Humphry Ward and Mr. Hall Caine and Mrs. Burnett much bigger 
prices than we used to pay our authors, in fact many thousands of 
dollars more, and we publish them in much better style, therefore 
we can no longer afford to sell them to you at the old prices, but 
must advance the price a third or a half more, particularly as some 
other houses are selling the works of inferior authors, to whom 
they pay little or nothing, at the same price.” Do they say this? 
On the contrary, they say, ‘‘ We must give the best for the least 
money, so that we may get the best of the business,” Wise pub- 
lishers; they will reap their reward! They make their money by 
attracting thé buyer, not by raising the price of the goods. 

* * * 


THE OTHER ARGUMENT put forth by the manager for raising 
his prices for orchestra seats from a dollar and a half to two. dol- 
lars, is that the same seats in London theatres cost as much, if not 
more, This is quite true. The best seats in the London theatres 
come high, but the second-best and the third-best, which are good 
enough for the purposes of seeing and hearing, for which, after 
all, many of us go to the theatre, are nothing like as high—in more 
senses than one—as are the second- and third-rate seats in New 
York theatres. The trouble with us is that wedon’t care for 
people without money. They have no claim upon our considera- 
tion, Those who cannot afford to pay the highest prices are not 
welcome—there is no place forthem, certainly no place in a New 
York theatre or opera-house.. I have sat with comfort in the 
cheaper seats of London theatres, and I have sat with’great dis- 
comfort in the cheaper seats of New York theatres, and paid much 
more money for the latter privilege, It is for this reason that the 
American who has to economize goes to Europe todoit, You 
can be poor in Europe and keep your self-respect and the respect 
of your neighbors, but you cannot do it in this country without 
paying a price that is dearer than dollars. ’ 

* * * 


If IS SAID that the ladies who constitute the association 
known as Colonial Dames have refused admission to their band 
to a lady descended from Benjamin Franklin, on the ground that 
he was really not ‘‘a worthy ancestor,” 1 wonder what the 
Colonial Dames’ idea of a worthy ancestor is? I wonder how 
many of them can point to ancestors who were as worthy as 
Franklin. He may have made his lapses, but where are those 
who haven't, if we are to believe history? I know several of 
the descendants of Benjamin Franklin, and they are very proud 
of their ancestry, as they have a right to be, and hold high social 

ositions. I would suggest that they organize a Society of Frank- 
in Dames. It might be small, as societies go, but it would be 
select, and they could point with pride to two well-known pict- 
tures, one showing Franklin walking through the streets of Phila- 
delphia with a loaf of bread under his arm, the other showing him 
being crowned with a laurel-wreath at the court of France. What 
ancestor of a Colonial Dame can showa prouder or a more pictur- 
esque record than this? 

*~_ * * 

SINCE THE PRECEDING paragraph was written, the Dames 
have denied the report, and assured the lady in question that they 
have always regarded her as a member in good standing. It was 
Not as a descendant of Franklin that another lady—a Philadelphian 
-—has just been presented with a gift of $18,000, on the occasion 
of her sevety-fifth birthday; but her descent from that worthy 
may have had something to do with her own worthiness. 


Mr, Hewry T. FINCK thinks that he can kill the violin with an 
impertinence. In his department of ‘* Musical Comment and Gos- 
sip” inthe Looker On, he says :—‘‘1 frankly confess that this eter- 
mal solo fiddling is a good deal of a bore. The violin is no doubt 
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the queen of orchestra instruments, but I believe»that as a sole 
instrument it will be obsolete a decade hence, as the flute, onee 
80 popular, is now. I suppose the conundrum, ‘Whatis worse 
than a concerto for one flute,’ with its answer, ‘A concerto for 
two flutes,’ killed that instrument for solo purposes, and I sin- 
cerely wish that somebody would make a fatal don-mof about the 
fiddle.” This, with all deference to Mr. Finck, is a very foolish 
paragraph, and I am surprised that he, a musical critic, could 
mention the flute and the violin in the same breath. The violin 
is, always has been and always will be the finest instrument for 
solo performance in the world, but it takes a master to get 
out of it all that there isin it. There is no. instrument so easy 
to play badly, and none harder to play well. The man who can- 
not appreciate the soul of a violin, I am afraid, has no soul of his 
own. 
* * * 

I SEE by the papers that Albert Chevalier, the famous English 
concert-hall singer, is coming to this country in March. Mr, 
Chevalier is an artist in his line, but I should like to give him a 
word of advice before he comes to New York, and that is to sing 
the songs with which he made his reputation, such as ‘‘ Wot 
Cher,” ‘* My Old Dutch” and ‘* The Future Mrs. 'Awkins,” If 
he sings these, he will make a great success here, but if he sings 
the sentimental ditties 1 heard him sing, summer before last, in 
London, I don’t think that his managers will get back their money 
with him. It seems to me that every man is wrongheaded about 
his own-work. You find a comedian, and he wants to play trag+ 
edy; a tragedian, and he thinks that he is best in comedy parts, 
The prose writer insists upon writing poetry, and the poet is bet- 
ter pleased with his prose than his verse. Mr. Chevalier made his 
success as asinger of comic songs. ‘‘ Wot Cher” is as good a 
thing of its kind as a man could possibly sing. The words are 
amusing and the music is bright and original, but now that Mr, 
Chevalier can dictate his own terms, he has got a craze for singing 
songs of maudlin sentiment. 1 hope that he will give us his old 
répertoire when he comes to New York, for in thathe is unique; 
in the other he is tiresome. 

* * * 


THE LATEST journalistic eccentricity comes from Boston, | It 
is called Miss Blue Stocking, and is about nine and a half inches 
long by three inches wide. An imitation Beardsley girl with big 
blue feathers in her hat is sitting cross-legged on the cover, show- 
ing a good deal of blue stocking. I do not like to be ungracious 
to a newcomer, but cannot for the life of me see what excuse 
Miss Blue Stocking has for being. 


* * * 


‘Mrs, ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP has arrived in Korea for the 
second time,”’ writes W. E. G. from Ithaca, N. Y., ‘* and will re- 
main there some time for her health as well as for purposes of 
observation. On her first trip, in 1894, she was expelled from 
the interior by the Japanese authorities as a non-military person. 
If recent reports from Shanghai (that centre of fiction-manufac- 
ture) are true, Mrs, Bishop's grief and horror at thesecond or 
third murder of the Korean Queen may have been assuaged, for 
the newspapers now declare Queen Min to be alive. It is some- 
what difficult, however, for one who knows, to accept as corrobo- 
rative evidence of this glad news the alleged portrait of the Queen 
published by both 7ie World and The Herald, This famous 
‘electro’ of a Chinese woman has figured for some years in books — 
and cyclopedias. Not a single detail of face, costume or coiffure 
in the picture is Korean: it is purely Chinese.” 





Apropos of “ The Woman’s Bible ”’ 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


Is it not worth while for us- Americans, as a nation, to pause a 
moment and ‘‘take stock” of ourselves, in certain ways? We 
know, for instance, that Atheism as a creed has no followers to- 
day among men, that Agnosticism has far fewer than it could 
count a decade ago, that the greatest men of science are to-day 
professing themselves Theists. How then are we to account for 
this spectacle of white-headed women, most of whom are grand- 
mothers and many of whom have been devoted all their lives to good 
and great objects, posing in the réle of the Deists of the last century? 
We cannot coo this by calling it a mere temporary aberration. 


It has a Bets ound significance, Women are as ignorant of the 
true meaning of the Hebrew records to-day as men were one 
hundred years ago. It is not the lack of knowledge of Greek or 


Hebrew to which we refer: it is the inability which ‘‘ The Woman's 
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Bible” shows to grasp the conception of a progressive revelation 
of God, This incapacity to take the larger view reflects, perhaps, 
not so much upon the writers as upon the teaching they have 
received, 

While the great scholars of Europe, the Oriental linguists, the 
anthropologists, the students of the monuments and the manu- 
scripts, have been adding patiently, year after year, to the store of 
the world's knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures, their discoveries 
have been almost wholly ignored in the teaching which has been 
= to the great mass of the American people, Sometintes this 

ning has been drawn upon in the pulpit, but it cannot be denied 
that there has been no attempt to diffuse it by Sunday-school 
or Bible teaching. 

Had these women received that better understanding of the 
Bible which the patient toil of the nineteenth-century scholar has 
brought us, theirs had never been compiled. The word would 
have called up before them a panorama vast as the world upon the 
further margin of which crept men and women, half-savage no- 
mads, but our brothers and our sisters, and worthy of all love and 
sympathy and reverence from us. For it is just because they 
were true to their slender clue of light, and held by it faithfully as 
the ages passed that weakness and superstition fell from them, and 
it became theirs at last to lay at the feet of the world the greatest 
gift any nation has ever bestowed—an adequate revelation of the 
purposes of God for humanity. And that knowledge, which is 
the cure of ignorance, is also the cure of egotism. When we lose 
ourselves in the wider whole, we attain that sanity of view which 
made an American woman some years ago remind her sisters that 
**the Eternal Womanly is beautiful, but the Everlasting Womanly 
is capable of getting itself laughed at.” 


OXFORD, ENGLAND, 16 Dec. 1895. ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


London Letter 


THE NEWS OF Paul Verlaine’s death, arriving at a moment 
when political interests are paramount, has passed with compara- 
tive neglect. Perhaps, too, the fact that he was long an invalid 
has deprived his rather sudden death of some of that shock of un- 
expectedness which makes the passing of great men a subject for 
eager conversation, At the time when he was in London, two 
years and a half ago, he scarcely looked like a man who had long 
to live, and the irresponsible irregularity of his habits was not 
likely to tend to the preservation of life. Heis now dead; and a 
strange and, in many ways, impressive figure passes from the 
stage of literature. We talk glibly of Bohemians still, though 
there is not one stone upon another in the Grub Street of the last 
century, and ‘most of us, as Thackeray said, have forgotten the 
way to Prague. But Verlaine was a Bohemian, heart and soul. 
For years his life had alternated between the hospital and the 
café: when supplies were short he took refuge in the former; 
when fortune smiled, he was back among his followers, toasting 
the Muse in oblivious adsinthe. There, a quaint, half-majestic 
figure, he presided over a revelling band of followers, careless of 
the morrow, but, within their limits, ever careful of their art. He 
was irresponsible, of course, and essentially so in his life; yet 
when it came to poetry, no man took more pains to attain per- 
fection. And he was a poet true and sincere, a head and shoulders 
above his followers, The worst that can be said of him is that 
he, half unconsciously, founded a school, whose disciples have 
done in his name things paltry and inartistic, which even his good- 

* mature would scarcely have approved. With him dies the leader- 
ship of Decadence, and the movement is safe to flicker out, now 
that it lacks the guidance of talent. 

The British dramatic critic is a hard nut to crack, His ways 
are ways ag ag inconsistency, The one thing he needs to 
keep himself afoot is a periodical sensation: he must always be 
tracing: some Zendenz movement in an isolated phenomenon, 
Then he is happy, for his feet stand upon the threshold of a new 
era, This week we have seen him in his glory. Mr. Wilson 
- Barrett produced on Saturday, at the Lyric Theatre, **The Sign 

of the Cross,” a melodrama dealing with the persecution of t 
early Christians, Its heroine, of course, flees from the embraces 
of the licentious Emperor, defends herself with an uplifted cross, 
and finally dies in the arena. The pis a is studded with Scri 
tural phrases, and Mr. Wilson Barrett looks magnificent in the 
robes of revelry. It is all plain sailing enough, and no doubt the 
has excellences; hut the dramatic critic is not content with 
He sees in ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross” the sign of a revo- 
inthe drama; within twelve months we shall have a Pas- 
sion Play in every village. Here, cries the chorus of criticism, is 
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the union of Church and Stage consummated, and so forth. 
Well, we shall see; meanwhile the Nonconformist conscience is- 
wallowing in the hallowed dissipation of the Lyric Theatre, and 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, in his own words, has reached ‘‘a red-let- 
ter day in his career.” ‘‘ Tis an ill-wind”—the phrase is some- 
what musty. 

Meanwhile, a far more likely ‘* sign of the times” is exhibited 
at the St. James’s, where ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda” has made a 
most promising appearance. If the tendency of the stage means 
anything nowadays, it is far more probable that the tide is flowing 
towards the dramatization of new fiction than to the presentment 
of the age-old story of the Cross. This makes the third novel in 
three months which has passed to the boards; and the success of 
Mr, George Alexander promises to come galloping upon the heels. 
of Mr. Tree. The piece, which is already familiar to American 
playgoers, gives general satisfaction, and Mr. Edward Rose de- 
serves no less credit for his share than does the fortunate Mr. 
Anthony Hope. 

Under the rumor of war which has surged around us since last 
Saturday, the book-market has been uniformly dull; and most 
publishers are holding back new publications until the scare has- 
quieted down. Your correspondent has therefore been forced to- 
treat principally of the drama, which, indeed, is particluarly lively 
just now. Even journalism is biding its time, and the much- 
heralded Savoy has been held over until to-morrow. Ten days- 
later there will be a new Yellow Book, distinguished from its- 
fellows by the fact that all the illustrations will be by the ‘‘ Glas- 
gow School”’ of artists. 

I hear a great deal of a new Edinburgh firm of publishers, 
Patrick Geddes and Colleagues, which threatens us, of course 
amiably, with a somewhat excessive Celtic revival. These ‘‘re- 
vivals,’’ it seems to me, are generally like the *‘ revolutions” of the: 
dramatic critic, chimeras of the editorial brain; but Mr. Geddes 
and his Colleagues are putting a brave face upon the matter. In 
the forefront they set Miss Fiona Macleod, a young writer who is. 
attracting attention here, and who, I believe, has already made 
her mark in America, thanks to the foresight of Harper's Maga- 
sine, Miss Macleod is, at any rate, true Scots; for she is Mid- 
lothian born and bred, and is reported to be refreshingly modest 
—no very common characteristic of the Celtic revivalists. There 
are, also, rumors of a strikingly Hawthornesque romance of the 
north country from the pen of Mr, Ernest Rhys, which is to see 
the light during the early spring. Mr. William Sharp, I believe, 
acts as literary adviser to this firm; and it is known that when Mr. 
Sharp blows hot upon any scheme, he blows very hot indeed. 
Just now, it seems, his enthusiasm is entirely absorbed in the 
Celt, and he is planning a complete campaigh for the coming 
summer, Whatever its ultimate outcome, the movement has a 
passing interest. 

There has been a whirl.of paragraphy over the secession of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell from the Lyceum. The truth seems to be that 
the lady never has cared for Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s work, and 
that the playwright in question was not best pleased with her in- 
terpretation of Dulcie Larondie in ‘‘ The Masqueraders,” How- 
ever, both sides tried to make the best of the present situation, 
and Mrs. Campbell rehearsed the part for several weeks. She 
felt; however, that she was out of sympathy with it; and, at the 
last moment, rather than risk the success of the piece, she retired 
from the cast. The production-had to be put off for a week, but 
everything was friendly and pleasant, This is the story as it is 
told to me; and it is quite the most agreeable version. 


LONDON, 10 Jan. 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





The Modern Language Association 
Meeting 


ON THE INVITATION of the Modern Language Club of Yale 
University, the Modern Language Association of America held 
its thirteenth annual meeting at New Haven during the Christmas. 
holidays, Dec. 26-28, Inthe evening of Dec. 27, the members of 
the Society were received at the home of President and Mrs. 
Dwight; and throughout the session the hearty hospitalities of 


- the Graduates’ Club extended to the members of the Society added 


an unusual charm to the meeting. The following is the pro- 
gram :— 

The Origin of the Rule forbidding Hiatus in French Verse. Prof. P. 
B. Marcou, Harvard. 

Marco Polo and the ‘‘ Squier’s Tale.’’ Prof. John M. Manly, Brown. 

Goethe's Attitude toward Contemporary tics. Dr. Robert N. 
Corwin, Yale. 
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Ueber Goethe’s Sonette. 
Secretary. ] 

The Conventions of the Drama. Prof. Brander Matthews, Columbia. 

The “ Nibelungenlied” and ‘*Sage” in Modern Poetry. Prof, Gus- 
tav Gruener, Yale. 

Notes on John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester. 
Germantown, Pa. 

A Wilhelm Tell Ballad in America. Prof. M. D. Learned, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania. 

Warmpth : a Study of the Development and the Disappearance of a 
Stop between Nasal and Spirant in American English. Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent, Cambridge. 

Notes on Ben Jonson’s quarrel with Marston. 
man, Univ, of Pennsylvania. 

English as a Living Language. Prof. James Morgan Hart, Cornell, 

Treatment of Nature in the ‘‘ Divine Comedy.” Prof. L. Oscar 
Kubns, Wesleyan. 

The Significance of Pastoral Literature. 
Pennsylvania, 

A Study of the Poetry of John Donne. Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
Juniata College. 

The ‘ Seege of Troye,’”’ a Middle-English Romance. 
Wager, Center College. 

John Wesley’s Translations (Versions) of German Hymns, Prof, James 
T. Hatfield, Northwestern Univ. 

ad Comparative Study of Literature. Prof. Arthur P, Marsh, Har- 


Prof. J, Schipper, Vienna. [Read by the 


Prof. Henry S, Pancoast, 


Dr. Josiah H. Penni- 


Dr. Homer Smith, Univ. of 


Prof. C, H, A. 


vard. 

The Relation of Wulfila’s Alphabet to the Gothic Futhark. Prof. 
George A. Hench, University of Michigan. trons by title. ] 
The Etymology of Provencal estra and Old French estre, 

Lang, Yale, 

The chansons of La Chiévre, French Poet of the Twelfth Century. Mr. 
Arthur B. Simonds, Columbia. [Read by title. ] 

— and Rousseau. Prof. Benj. W. Wells, University of the 
uth. 

Rhythm in Poetry. Miss M. 

The Home of Walther von der 
nell. 

Chaucer’s Development in Rime-Technique. 
Univ. of Michigan, 

A Phonetic Transcription of a Louisiana Folk-Lore Tale. 
Fortier, Tulane. [Read by title. ] 

Conjectural Restoration of the so-called ‘‘ Carmen Gothicum.” 
A, Gudeman, Univ. of Pennsylvania. [Read by title.] 

Some Unpublished Poems of Fernan Perez de Guzman. Prof, Hugo 
A. Rennert, Univ. of Pennsylvania. [Read by ae : 

The Italian novella. Dr. Mary Augusta Scott, Baltimore, Md. 

** Das junge Deutchsland”’ in America. Dr. T. S. Baker, Johns 
warns 

he Sources of the Dramaturgical Ideas of Lenz, Dr. Max Winkler, 
Univ. of Michigan. 

Two Parallel Studies in Sociology : A Comparison of Certain Features 
in a Drama by Shakespeare and one by Ibsen. Prof. C. B. Wright, 
Middlebury College. FRead by title. ] 

** Troilus and Criseyde”: a Study of Chaucer’s Method of Narrative 
Construction. Prof. Thomas R. Price, Columbia. 

Some Features of Chaucer’s Verse. Prof. ‘Morton W. Easton, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. 

Fiction as a College eh 

Overlapping and Multip 
Swain Free School. 

Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Ein Christlich Meynender.”” Prof. George 
M. Wahl, Williams, [Read by title. 

The Place of Schleiermacher and Fichte in the Development of Ger- 
man Romanticism. Prof. Kuno Francke, Harvard. 

** Hubsche Historie von einem Ritter wie er Bisset”: a Manuscript of 
the Fifteenth Century. Mr. F. G. G. Schmidt, Johns Hopkins. 

Notes on the Use of Cases after Certain Prepositions in Anglo-Saxon 
Alfred, Ailiric, and the ‘‘ Chronicle”), Dr. H. M. Belden, Univ. of 

issouri. [Read by title. ] 

Win Old Norse. Dr. P. Groth, Brooklyn, [Read by title.] 

Three-fourths of these papers treated of matters pertaining 
strictly to literature, or its history; Dr. Baker's paper dealt with 
a semi-political movement rather than with literature, while Prof, 
Hemp!’s made philological data throw new light on the chronology 
of Chaucer’s writings and his literary workmanship, Less than 
one-fourth of the papers treated of subjects strictly linguistic; 
and there were. but one or two pedagogical papers besides the 
address of President Hart. In this the speaker contended that 
the college-student of to-day had a command of English inferior 
to that of his predecessor of fifty years ago, and this neracy 
was attributed in large part to college athletics; but ident 
Hart's hearers did not seem to follow this part of his logic. As 
a remedy for the existing state of things, he suggested rather sar- 
castically that mind development rather than muscle development 
be chiefly encouraged at our colleges, and that English be not re- 

as on a par with other studies, but that the mastery of it 
made an absolute requirement of all students. Prof. han’ 


Prof, H. R. 


. Harris, Yale. 
ogelweide. Prof, H. S, White, Cor- 


Prof. George Hempl, 
Prof Alcée 
Prof, 


Prof. Bliss Perry, Princeton, 
Indications. Prof. Andrew Ingraham, 








paper was pedagogical in that it advocated the college study of 
the novel, rather than that of poetry, because fiction appeals to a 
much larger number of our young men than poetry does. Ip 
order, however, to gain the best results, Mr. Perry advised that 
the product of the hour be ignored, and advocated conservatism. 
and the maintenance of as high a standard as possible. 

In connection with the recent organization of the Central Mod- 
ern Language Conference at Chicago, which has just become @ 
division of the national Society, it is interesting to observe the 
geographical distribution of the contributors to the meeting at 
New Haven. With the exception of single papers from Tulane, 
the University of the South, the University of Missouri and 
Northwestern University, all the country south of Baltimore and 
west of Ann Arbor was unrepresented. The largest number of 
papers from any one institution was from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which sent six; however, the writers of but three were 
present. Next came Yale, with four, Harvard, Columbia and 
Michigan, with three each, and Johns Hopkins and Cornell with 
two each, followed by various institutions with solitary represen- 
atives, The selection of Cleveland as the next place of meeting 
will doubtless cause a change in this, and probably lead to the 
holding of a joint meeting of the Central Division and. the 
national Society. The appropriateness of this is heightened by 
the fact that the Society has chosen a Western man as President, 
Prof. Calvin Thomas of Ann Arbor, the leading American scho- 
lar in German literature, who is at present engaged in exploit- 
ing the Goethe archives at Weimar preparatory to the publication 
of the second part of his edition of ‘‘ Faust.” 





The Drama 
*¢ Michael and his Lost Angel’’ 

Mr. HENRY ARTHUR JONES'S latest play, which now occupies 
the stage of the Empire Theatre, is thoroughly characteristic of 
its author, exhibiting all the defects and many of the merits con- 
spicuous in his earlier works, From a theatrical point of view it 
is vigorous, ingenious and effective, and it is written, for the most 
part, in clear, compact, forcible style; but the principal characters 
are exaggerated and inconsistent, and, although the moral, such as 
it is, is sound enough, the interest is morbid and the conditions 
too manifestly artificial to be conviricing. Against the general 
proposition that pride, spiritual or other, goeth before a fall, that 
no man is superior to temptation, and that the lust of the flesh is 
a common heritage, there is nothing to be urged. From Dayid 
down, many good men have erred; but in dealing with a topic of 
this sort in fiction, it is neces that some plausible relation 
should be established between the offence and the offender. It is 
in this respect that Mr. Jones’s play is radically weak, There is 
nothing violently improbable in the suggestion that a cle an 
should commit the very faults which he had denounced with the 
utmost severity, but it is almost impossible to believe that this 
particular priest could have been tripped in this particular manner. 
The Rev. Michael Faversham is described as a religious enthu- 
siast, an ardent practicgl worker, a profound scholar, a celibate 
from conviction, with an almost superstitious reverence for the 
memory of his dead mother, whose soul he believes to be ever 
present with him, watching over him and guiding him as a guard- 
ian angel. When the cherished daughter of his secretary and 
most faithful friend was ruined and deserted by a scoundrel, and 
after her shame had been concealed successfully by the loving 
artifice of her father, he insisted that both of them must 
reparation by public confession before his congregation. He him- 
self, strong in self-righteousness, presided over the cruel eninge 
Soon after this he is sought out by a woman—rich, frivolous, reck- 
less, a mocker, in theory and principle, of everything religious, 
whose curiosity has been excited by a book which he has written. 
She shocks and repels him by her flippancy, but in the end 
nates him by pretending to be anxious about the state of her 
Having got thus far, she follows him to a private retreat, 


-he has fled for prayer and meditation, and there. completes his sub- 


ugation, 

’ The whole incident, although presented with a certain show of 
plausibility, is really preposterous and therefore valueless, either 
as drama, or as an illustration of the truth of a thesis. The 
subsequent crime of the priest, first in lying to hide*his sin, and 
then nerving himself to act up to his own published theories and 
make atonement by public confession and the resignation of his 
sacted office, is in consonance with his character, but | 
not with his actual conduct. Undoubtedly, the scene of his hu- 
miliation in his own church is bold and striking, although objections 
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may be taken fairly against many of the incidents preceding and 
following it. The play ought to end here, with the triumph of 
ritual courage over the weakness of the flesh. But this is not 

‘lesson, apparently (if he had any lesson in mind), which Mr. 
Jones wished to inculcate. He prolongs the agony to show that 
Faversham’s spiritual and religious armor is a totally inadequate 

ion against the assaults of fleshly passion. The fallen 
priest can find no peace except in the possession of his enchantress, 
although he knows that for him she is the impersonation of all 
that is evil. - In his misery. he resolves to abjure his faith and seek 
consolation from the more puissant dogmas of Rome. He there- 
fore flees to an Italian convent, and thither, too, in pursuit of him, 
comes his enslaver, now at the point of death from heart-disease, 
and the drama closes with a passionate episode, in which the 
woman dies in the arms of her distracted lover, deriding his faith 
with her latest breath, 

On the face of it, the scene, if it means anything, means that 
passion is the most potent influence in life, and that, when it has 
been excited, religion, intellect, interest, commonsense, decency, 
are powerless to contend against it. This, probably, is not what 
Mr. Jones wished to demonstrate, but, at~all events, it is the im- 
pression which he has contrived to convey. The moral is neither 
wholesome nor true. But then, his play is not true either, but 
one long struggle for theatrical effect. Even in this aim he has 
mot succeeded altogether. His situations are represented fairly 
well by the Empire company, however, and will attract the public, 
which is actuated chiefly by curiosity, for some time to come. 





Bernhardt in ‘‘ Izeyl,’’ at Abbey’s Theatre 

THIS NEW four-act play in which the famous French actress 
Sarah Bernhardt elected to make her first appearance in New 
York this season, is ingeniously designed to fulfil a certain purpose, 
and, although its principal character is abnormal and unnatural, 
is not devoid of poetic imagination or literary merit. The main 
object of its authors, Messrs, Armand Sylvestre and Eugéne 
Moran, was to provide Madame Bernhardt with a part filled with 
extreme emotional contrasts, and as the secular emotional vein 
had been worked very diligently in a long succession of romantic 
melodramas by Victorien Sardou, it occurred to them to choose a 
semi-religious, spiritual and allegorical subject, with a strong in- 
fusion of earthly passion. In order to give the loosest possible 
rein to fancy, they put the scene of action in the far East, at a 
period antedating the Christian era by many centuries, 

The Prince Siddharta, at the moment of his accession to his 
father's throne, is accosted by a yoghi—half prophet and half 
fakir—and brought face to face, for the firsttime in his life, with 
human misery and suffering in some of their most appalling forms, 
He is soimpressed with what he hears and sees that he renounces 
his pomp and power, and retreats with his mentor into the moun- 
tains to learn and practise the gospel of renunciation. Izeyl, a 
beautiful wanton, witnesses his departure, and determines to fol- 
low him and win him back to the world by the attraction of her 
own charms. - She exerts her fascinations in vain, and, instead of 
seducing the master, as he is called, becomes one of his most de- 
voted converts, and hastens home to distribute all her goods among 
the poor. There she encounters Scindiah, who has succeeded his 
brother on the throne, and wishes her to become his mistress. 
She resists his importunities and, when he attempts to overcome 
her by force, kills him and conceals his body, which is discovered 
later by his mother, In the last act Izeyl is stoned and blinded, 
and finally dies, purified by tribulation, in the arms of the 
“«* Master,” who confesses that he has always loved her. 

It will be seen at a glance that, although the talk is always of 
Buddha, the incidents of the play, except in the one act of melo- 
drama pure and simple, are adapted from the Biblical narrative. 
Thé Yoghi is the Baptist, the Master, with his renunciations, his 
temptations his sermon on the mount, is more than sugges- 
tive of the Messiah, while the parallelism between the careers of 
Izeyl and Mary Magdalen is obvious. It is only fair to add that 
the authors have handled these delicate topics with propriety and 
even reverence, and haye been careful to offend no susceptibilities 
— in their adaptation of these subjects tothe stage. Their 

ho , is not a whit the more valuable on account of its 
affectation of religious sentiment, for, throughout, the aim evi- 
dently is theatrical, not moral or inspirational. The opening 
act, with the renunciation of the embryo Buddha, is rather tame 
and Madame Bernhardt has little to do in it. Afterwards she 


@ecupies the stage constantly, and affords interesting and often 


dazzling a of the versatility of her powers. Her finest artistic 
work is in the second act, first in her wonderfully subtle, 
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suggestive and imaginative treatment of the temptation episode, 
and secondly in her portrayal of religious ecstasy, but it is in her 
demonstrations of frenzied passion and despair in the murder 
scene that she excites most deeply the enthusiasm of her audience. 
Her death scene, in which earthly passion and spiritual devotion 
are somewhat curiously mixed, is exceedingly pathetic and is 
treated with much and original elaboration. On the whole, the per- 
formance may be described as very remarkable, but not particularly 
satisfying. The costumes and scenery are rich and picturesque, 
and the support good, Messrs. Deval and Darmont distinguishing 
themselves as the Yoghi and the Prince. 





*¢ The Governor of Kentucky ’’ 


MR. FRANKLIN FYLES’S play, produced by Mr. William H. 
Crane at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Tuesday evening. is 
scarcely of sufficient literary or dramatic substance to need elab- 
orate discussion, but is worthy of note as an honest and generally 
competent effort at genuine American comedy, with local char- 
acters and interest, and a story void of all offense. The plot, 
which concerns the tribulations of an honest man, who is tempo- 
rarily the victim of an unfaithful subordinate and the wiles of an 
unscrupulous lobbyist,.and prefers to sacrifice his ambition rather 
than betray the public trust, is ingenious in, conception and novel 
in some of its details, but the manner of its’execution sometimes 
imposes too great a strain upon the credulity of the spectator. 
None of the incidents is impossible, but there are too many for- 
tuitous coincidences. The success of the piece depends upon the 
character sketches, which are undeniably truthful. Mr. Crane is 
peculiarly well fitted in the part of the democratic, virile, shrewd, 
humorous, warm-hearted and honest governor, and plays it ex- 
ceedingly well. Mr. Burr McIntosh, too, is very effective as a 
rough Kentuckian mountaineer, who thinks it no crime to cheat 
the Government in the matter of ‘‘moonshine” whiskey. An- 
other good performance, although a little too deliberate, is the 
melodramatic villain of Mr. Edwin Arden. 

The love interest is plentiful and ingenious, and comical use is 
made of twin sisters. The play is lacking in the element of sus- 
pense, for the outcome of the complications is never in doubt; but 
in thé delineation of character there is much legitimate entertain- 
ment, and the performance, as a whole, was received very cord- 
ially, At no part of it was there any risk of absolute failure, and 
there is no perceptible reason why Mr. Fyles should not win an 
assured place among native playwrights. 





The Fine Arts 
Reprints of P. G. Hamerton’s Essays 


SOME OF THEessays of the late Philip Gilbert Hamerton, on 
‘¢ Painting in France.’ and ‘‘Contemporary French Painters,” 
have been reprinted in two handsome volumes, Mr. Hamerton 
furnished in his day a useful counterpoise to the influence of Mr. 
Ruskin. . While a great deal more ‘‘insular ”’ than he thought he 
was, he at least understood, and in some degree sympathised 
with, Continental painters in their pg 88 with questions 
of technique and style. He was thé first to make known to Eng- 
lish readers that art is something other than the slavish copying 
of nature, or a reckless indulgence in imaginative grotesquerie. But 
much of what is gathered into these two volumes might well be 
spared at the present day. The illustrations seem to have been 
chosen to give an idea of the general average of modern French 
painting, not to show it at its best. (Roberts Bros.) 

Mr. Hamerton, who was himself something of a landscape- 
pointer, gave a good deal of attention to the study of the imag- 

native aspects of that art, and produced few things more per- 
manently valuable than his book on the subject, which has just 
been reprinted by two separate publishing firms. ‘‘ Imagination 
in Landscape Painting ” consists of an attempt to define the fac- 
ulty of imagination, and to distinguish that of the artist from the 
faculty as it is made use of by the scientific man and the inventor. 
The difference Mr. Hamerton found to be in the presence of feel- 
ing as an important factor in the former case, and much of what 
is most suggestive in the book deals with the various ways in 
which feeling influences the artist’s mode of seeing and of paint- 
ing. The edition brought out by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. is 
illustrated with half-tone and other reproductions of famous 
paint referred to in the text; that issued by Messrs. Roberts 
Bros. has a selection in part different and somewhat better 
printed, and for frontispiece a pretty etching by R. S. Shattuck. 
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Art Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the seventy-first annual exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design. Dates areas follows: Lists 
to be returned before Feb. 27, exhibits to be received March 5 to 
7 inclusive, varnishing day March 26, exhibition to open.on March 
30 and close on May 16. 

—Cecilia Wentworth, the American artist, has been made an 
Officier de |’Académie. 


—Mr. Henry Reeves of this city will take Mr. William Chase’s 

place as instructor of painting in the Brooklyn Art School during 
_ the latter's absence in Spain with his class of students. 

—Miss Rose Kingsley’s first lecture on ‘‘French Art in the 
Nineteenth Century’ was announced for Jan. 22, at the home of 
Mrs. William Bloodgood. Among the people at whose houses 
she will deliver lectures are Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. Seth Low 

. and Mrs. H. C. Potter. Miss Kingsley is a daughter of the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Westward Ho,” and a sister of Lucas Malet. 


—The annual meeting of the Grolier Club was called for Thurs- 
eay evening, Jan. 23. 

—One of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s stories, says London 7rw¢h, 
furnished a subject for an Academy picture. The painting by Mr. 
E. Matthew Hale illustrated, with considerable spirit and effect, 
the leading scene in Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Drums of the Foreand Aft.” 
A photogravure of the picture has now been published by Mr. 
Arthur Lucas of 31 New Bond Street. ‘‘ The incident in which 
the two drummer boys, Lew and Jakin, played so plucky a part is 
well known to be based upon fact, and thus an additional interest 
attaches itself to a work of considerable artistic merit,” 





The University Settlement Society 


THE ATTENDANCE at the annual meeting of the University 
Settlement Society, on Jan. 15, was larger than at any previous 
- meeting since the Society was organized. It was held at the City 
Club, in the afternoon, and many ladies were present. President 
Low presided. The Society has at present 390 members; during 
the year there was received $11,278.49. The expenses amounted 
to $11,194.44, leaving a balance of $84.05. Mr. James H. Rey- 
nolds, the head worker of the Society, then addressed the meet- 
ing. The different clubs and classes of the Society, he said, con- 
tain about 2000 members; the Penny Provident Bank has 900 
depositors, and the library a membership of 1000, He urged the 
need of additional resident workers, and of a new building. ‘‘ We 
are not desirous,” he said, ‘‘of an expensive structure, but one 
which shall be plain, substantial and fireproof. It should be a 
corner building and 50 by 100 feet, with accommodations for ten 
or twelve residents, It will then be possible to enlarge greatly the 
work of the house, and also to strengthen our varied lines of ac- 
tivity in this district.” 

Miss Helen Moore, the Librarian, explained the need of more 
books and of small libraries scattered through the lower part of 
the city. Mr. R. Fulton Cutting and Dr. Felix Adler made telling 
addresses, and President Low closed with an appeal for $150,000 
for the needed new building. . 

Last year the annual meeting was held at the Settlement, 26 
Delancey Street, and was immediately followed by a reception. 
This year the affairs were separated, two receptions being given 
at the Settlement on successive Saturday afternoons (Jan. 18 and 
25), after three o’clock—a much better arrangement, as it enabled 
visitors to see the activities of the house in operation, One of the 
most interesting of the many clubs and classes is the Wadsworth 
Literary Circle, a studious body of five and twenty girls, whose 
researches are wisely directed by Mrs’. Schuyler van Rensselaer, 

The daily papers keep within the truth in asserting that the Uni- 
versity Settlement Society is second to none in its power for 
good, 





Educational Notes 


. THE Yale News prints an exhaustive set of figures showing sec- 
tional representation by states at Yale, Harvard and Princeton. 
Harvard draws more than 56 per cent. of her students from Mas- 
sachusetts, Yale 52 per cent. from Connecticut and New York, 
Princeton 66 per cent. from Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. From the northeastern section, comprising New England 
and three Middle states, Yale has 1646 students, Harvard 2857 
and Princeton 735. From five large central Western states, Yale 
has 311 students, Harvard 301, Princeton tog, From thirteen 
Southern states, Yale has 103 students, Harvard rg, Princeton 
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124. From twelve Western and Pacific states, Yale has 181 stud- 


ents, Harvard 250 and Princeton 84. From foreign countries, - 
Yale has 43 students, Harvard 64, Princeton 29. 

The State Commission appointed to afbitrate the dispute be- 
tween Yale University and Storrs Agricultural! School, growing 
out of the diverting by the State of the fund for agricultural col- 
Pap from the former to the latter, has awarded to Yale $154, 

4-45. 

The annual dinner of the Alumni of the Department of Arts and 
Science of the University of the City of New York took place at 
the Waldorf on Jan. 21. About 159 persons were present, the 
largest number in the history of the organization, At the close 
of the dinner, in response to a general call, Charles Butler, who 
has completed his sixtieth year as a member of the Univetsity 
Council, spoke briefly. Prof, 1, F. Russell, as toastmaster, then 
introduced the following speakers; Chancellor Henry MacCracken, 
‘*The University’; Mayor Strong, ‘‘ Education in New York”; 
William Allen Butler, ‘‘ Law and Lawyers”; the Rev, Dr. W. H. 
P, Faunce, ‘‘College Men as Public Servants”; Frank Russak, 
‘*Music and Athletics.” Other speakers were the Rev. Dr... 
George R. Van De Water, Willis Fletcher Johnson and Cyrus C. 
Miller. 

Prince Sergius Wolonsky of Russia will be the guest of, Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard, while he is delivering his course 
of lectures on Russian literature and history before the Lowell 
Institute, next month. 

It is rumored that a Chair of Dutch Language and Literature 
will be founded at Columbia College. A knowledge of this lan- 
guage is of the highest value to English philologists— much more so, 
we think, than familiarity with German, The only foreign coua- 
try in which the study of Dutch has ever been seriously prosecuted 
is Japan, which, however, in the last half of this century, has seen 
the wisdom of substituting English, The young Japanese, who 
formerly were sent to Holland to be educated, now go to this 
country, England, Germany, and, to a less degree, to France. 

Dr. Nathaniel Butler, late of the University of Chicago, has 
entered upon his duties as President of Colby University, succeed- 
ing Dr. B. L. Whitman, who goes to Columbian University, 
Washington. 

Atarecent meeting of the New York Association of Mount 
Holyoke Alumne, the President, Mrs. Edwin Atwell, pointed out 
that $97,000 still remains to be raised of the $200,000 with which 
the Alumnz propose to endow the College, She also stated that, 
while the remaining fourteen associations of Alumne of the Col- 
lege in different parts of the country have contributed their share, 
the New York association has as yet given nothing. We recently 
reported in this column the conditional gift of $50,000 by Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons of Chicago. 

Prof, P. J. Blok of Leiden University is now reading the proofs 
of the third volume of his History of the Dutch People (** Ge- 
schiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk”). He is also writing his 
fourth volume, 

The New York Circulating Library for the Blind, incorporated 
in June 1895, still lacks a home. Books for the blind require 
much space, and this fact has forced the Trustees of the Bruce 
Memorial Library to withdraw their offer of room in their build- 
ing. Mr. Wm. B. Waite, Superintendent of the Institution for 
the Blind in West Thirty-fourth Street, is one of the Trustees of 
the Library for the Blind, which has no endowment fund, and is at 
present useless to the unfortunates for whose benefit it was 
founded. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co, will publish a volume of ‘' Studies in 
Structure and Style,” by Mr. W. T. Brewster of Columbia, with 
an introduction by Prof, G. R. Carpenter of the same University, 

The will of the late Franklin Baldwin of North Grafton, Mass., 
directs the payment of the following legacies, after the death of 
his widow: Wellesley College, $50,000 to found a chair in mathe- 
matics in memory of his daughter; Smith College, Northampton, 
$12,000 for two scholarships, preference to be given to students 
from Putney, Vt., his native town; University of Vermont, §10, 
ooo for scholarships; and to Dartmouth ge, $6000 for 
scholarships. The residue of the estate, with the of 
some charitable bequests and a private legacy of $1000, goes to 
Clark University, Worcester. 

Col, C. F. Crocker of San Francisco will 
Lick Observatory Expedition to Japan, to o 
the sun next summer, 


the expenses of the 
ve the eclipse of 
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Current Comment 
‘*A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN FOREIGNERS,”—Lowell 
was never, in any proper sense of the term, a first-rate, or even a 
second-rate poet;~but some injustice cannot but be done to an 
occasionally resonant rhetorician, a frequently humorous versifier, 
by the publication of such tame, tasteless, and incompetent verse 
as most of that included in the volume before us. * * * But 
after all it is not the prevalence of bad lines, of false metaphors, 
of any other external blemish, that forbids us to assign Lowell any 
place among the conspicuous poets of his time; it is his radically 
prosaic attitude of mind and his radically prosaic construttion of 
verse. His work is full of fancy, but he seems to take his fancy 
out of pigeon-holes. He gets the right number of syllables in his 
lines, but he seems to get them by counting on his fingers. No 
incommunicable charni ever for a moment descends upon his altar 
to the Muses in light, or ascends from it in fire. That he should 
ever have seemed to the American critic or the American public a 
t of national importance is, perhaps, the severest criticism on 
itself that the American nation has ever made.— 7he Atheneum. 
** * 


SALA MERRY IN HIS (CHOCOLATE) -Cups,—He had many 
enemies ; for he was a man of somewhat quick and irascible tem- 
per, who was capable o speaking his mind plainly upon small 
provocation, But happily he had also many friends, and no man 
could be his friend for a number of years without rejoicing in the 
fact. At heart he was always the merry boon companion, who 
could be as boisterously mirthful over a cup of chocolate as the 
forerunners of his kind were over unlimited glasses of punch. He 
had lost an eye very early in life; but the one eye that remained 
to him was more full of humor, and could twinkle more brightly 
at a passing jest, than the two eyes of any ordinary or even extra- 
ordinary man. Good spirits never seemed to fail him; and into 
whatsoever company he entered, he brought with him an atmos- 
phere of genial lightheartedness that it was delightful to breathe. 
Intimate friendships in the rare sense of the word he never seemed 
to make,— The Speaker. 

* * 

AN ATROCIOUS STYLE.—There is only one thing which at all 
seriously mars our pleasure in the agreeable and fluent volume of 
reminiscences which Mr, T. H. S. Escott has just published, and 
that is the extraordinary trouble which Mr, Escott takes to avoid 
the suspicion of tautology. If we had followed his own manner 
of writing, we should, in place of mentioning his name a second 
time in the paragraph just set down, have spoken of him allusively 
as ‘* The Forinightly's erstwhile editor.” There are about ten 
synonyms for ‘‘ death” in the fifty lines of the introductory chap- 
ter, in which Mr. Escott briefly runs through the eminent men of 
his acquaintance who have died during the past ten years, One 

‘* passed away," another ‘‘joinedthe majority,” another ‘‘sud- 
denly felt the mortal pangs of the malady which carried off his 
father just half acentury before,”’ another ‘‘went into the silent 
land,” another had ‘his light extinguished,” another ‘' preceded 
Lord Tennyson to the tomb by about a year,’ another ‘‘ disap- 
peared,” another ‘‘ said adieu to the children of men,” another, a 
duke, ‘‘ joined his predecessors in the title.” This curious 
antipathy to fepeating a word leads Mr. Escott into the most 
puzzling circumlocutions about common names and common 
things. He is always playing hide-and-seek with you, and, style 
apart, the reader grows annoyed at having to read backwards and 
_ forwards to catch his meaning.— The Speaker. 
* * * 
‘* THE GREATEST FRENCH POET SINCE BAUDELAIRE.”— 
What really concerns us is that Verlaine was a great poet, cer- 
‘tainly the et French poet since Baudelaire, and with a 
subtlety and sincerity of genius which not even Baudelaire pos- 
sessed, As a verse-writer he extended the bounds of the French 
language, he brought into it or out of it a ‘lyrical cry” with 
which it had never thrilled. As a-poet he expressed a wonderful 
“personality, a personality as interesting as any of our time, witha 
directness, a poignant simplicity, equal to that of Villon. As an 
. influence, he has controlled almost the whole poetic writing of the 
younger generation in his own country, and much of the poetic 
writing of the younger generation in other countries. And I 
cannot end these lines, written hurriedly on hearing the news of 
his.death, without saying that to those who knew him intimately 
‘he has left the memory of one of the most intrinsically fine, one of 
the most y sympathetic, of temperaments, essentially the 


temperament of genius, the poetic temperament.—Arthur 
oaks te The Athenaeum. sti wai 
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Notes 


A NEW volume of poems by the late Christina Rossetti will 
be published to-day by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The poems, 
which are introduced and annotated by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in- 
clude a number written in Italian, these being in her brother's 
opinion quite equal to the best of her English verse. Miss Ros- 
setti, he tells us in the introduction, wrote only as the spirit moved 
her. This would have made her unavailable for the laureateship, 
for which office Mr. Stedman nominated her at the time of Lord 
Tennyson's death, 

—Mr. Alfred Austin’s new poem, ‘‘ England’s Darling,” to be . 
pubjished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. this month, is dedicated, 
by permission, to the Princess of Wales. 

—Messrs, Macmillan & Co. announce the titles of upwards of 
one hundred books to be issued by them during the spring. They 
include ‘' The Life of the Late F, A. P. Barnard of Columbia Col- . 
lege,” by the Rev, Dr. John Fulton; ‘* The Economic History of 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century,” by Philip A. Bruce; ‘‘ The 
Child .and Childhood in Folk-Thought,” by Alexander F. 
Chamberlain ; ‘‘ Through Jungle and Desert,” by William Astor 
Chanler, illustrated; ‘‘ Vocal Culture-in its Relation to Literary 
and General Culture,” by Prof, Hiram Corson; ‘*‘ Adam Johnston's 
Son,” by F. Marion Crawford; ‘‘ Principles of Sociology,” by 
Prof. F. H. Giddings; and a ‘‘ Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology,” issued under the editorial supervision of Prof. J. 
Mark Baldwin of Princeton. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce ‘* An Ethical Movement,” 
by W. L. Sheldon, who has been for ten years Lecturer of the 
Ethical Society of St. Louis—one of the societies that has grown 
out of the Ethical Movement inaugurated twenty years ago in 
New York by Dr. Felix Adler. 


—A book that will have a more than special interest is Prof- 
James Sully’s ‘‘ Studies of Childhood,” which the Messrs. Apple- 
ton have nearly ready. Some of these studies have already ap-- 
peared in magazines and reviews, but the majority of them are 
new. In preparing them Prof. Sully has tried, he tells us, ‘‘to 
combine with the needed measure of exactness a manner of pres- 
entation which should attract other readers than students of 
psychology, more particularly parents and young teachers,” 


—Mrs. Janvier’s translation of Félix Gras’s ‘‘ The Reds of the 
Midi” was made from the author’s manuscript, which was writ- 
ten in Provengal. Provengal, by the way, is not adialect, as many 
suppose, but one of the six principal branches of Latin speech. 


—The third and fourth volumes of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Barras” 
will be published by the Messrs. Harper in the immediate future— 
probably next month, Another work, the publication of which 
will be completed at the same time, is G. T, Curtis’s ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional History of the United States.” The second volume includes 
all the material collected by Mr. Curtis during the last twenty 
years of his life. After his death, in 1894, the manuscript relat- 
ing to this extension of the original work was placed in the hands 
of Mr. J. C. Clayton, as editor, 

—An Arabic translation of ‘‘ Ben-Hur” was the last work done 
by the late Dr. Van Dyck, the American missionary in Syria. 

—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s new novel, ‘‘A Lady of 
Quality,” will be a surprise to her readers, as it is in an entirely new 
vein for her, The full title is ** A Lady of Quality; Being a most 
curious, hitherto unknown history, as related by Mr. Isaac Bick- 
erstaff, but not presented to the world of fashion through the 
pages of Zhe Tattler.” The time of the story is the reign of 
Queen Anne, and it is written in the language of the period. Its 
heroine is a girl whose mother died in giving her birth, and who 
has grown to young womanhood under no softer influence than 
that of her father, who ‘‘is a swaggering, sporting, hard-drink- 
ing squire of those easy-going days.” 

‘—A volume of six dialogues by Mr. Anthony Hope will be pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Scribner, under the title of ‘‘ Comedies of 
Courtship.” 

—Messrs. Roberts Bros, have just published ‘‘ Cavalry in the 
Waterloo Campaign,”” by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood, being 
Vol. IIL. in the Pall Mall Magazine Library; ‘‘ Dante Gatiriel Ros- 
setti: His Family Letters,”” with a memoir by William Michael 
Rossetti; ‘* The Religion of Hope,” by Philip S. Moxom; ‘* The 
Entail; or, The Lairds of Grippy,” by John Galt; and a revised 
edition of Renan’s ‘' Life of Jesus.” : 

—The firm name of B. Westermann & Co., the well-known 
booksellers and importers, has been changed to Lemcke & Bueehner. 
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—Messrs, Lamson, Wolffe & Co, have in preparation a trans- 
dation, by the Baroness von Rydingsfard, of Sénya Kovalévsky's 
‘* Vera Vorontzoff ”; one of Sudermann’s ‘‘ Magda,” by C. E. A. 
Winslow ; and ‘* Daphne; or, The Pipes of Arcady,”’ by Marguerite 
Merrington. 

—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ announcements for the spring 
‘include ‘‘ The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” a history of 
ithe European settlements in these regions, by James Rodway; 
‘« The Nicaragua Canal: Its History and its Future,” by Prof, 
Lindley M. Keasbey; ‘‘ Early Long Island: A Study of Colonial 
Times,” by Martha B, Flint; *‘ A History of Modern Banks of 
Issue,” by Charles A, Conant; ‘‘ The Historical Development of 
Modern Europe from 1815 down to 1880,"" by Charles M, An- 
-drews, a work that will naturally be connected with certain 
divisions in Prof. Montague Burrows’s ‘‘ History of the Foreign 
Policy of Great Britain,” already published by this house; and 
new editions of ‘‘ Tales of the Fjeld"’ and Samuel Rowe's ‘ Per- 
ambulation at the Forest of Dartmoor,” 

—At the annual meeting of the French Academy, the highest 
prize for literary work done during the past year was awarded to 
M. Jusserand, for his ‘‘ Literary History of the English People," 
the authorized American edition of which is in course of publica- 
‘tion by Messrs. G, P. Putnam's Sons, 


—The Fleming H. Revell Co, has added Edna Lyall’s little 
sketch, ‘‘ How the Children Raised the Wind,” tothe Renaissance 
Booklets, to which series they will add, also, ‘* Our Baritone’s 
Parish,” by James M. Ludlow, D. D.; ‘‘ How Kitty Found Her 
“Soul,” by Mrs. J. H. Walworth; and ‘‘ With Quickened Vision,” 
by Rose Porter. 

—The, Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, D. D., LL. D., author of 
the forthcoming ‘‘A Cycle of Cathay,” to be published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Co., was for over a quarter of a century the 
President of the ‘‘ Tung-wen Kwan”’ (College of Foreign Knowl- 
edge), a Chinese Government institution at Peking. He has also 
been an attaché of the United States Legation to that country, 
anda missionary in Southern China. © The illustrations will be 
eproductions of sketches by Chinese artists. Labrador is the 
subject of ‘‘ Vikings of To-day,” soon to be issued by the same 
publishers, The author, Dr, W. T. Grenfell, has been, from its 
‘foundation, in charge of the Medical Mission to the Fishermen of 
Labrador, 


—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. request all purchasers of copies 
-of ‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” not containing the account 
‘of Dr. MacLure’s funeral to notify them of the fact, stating 
where the book was bought, and the price paid. 


—Messrs, T. Y. Crowell & Co, announce that they have in press 
the fortieth thousand of Miss Anna Robertson Brown’s ‘‘ What Is 
Worth While,” 


—The January issues of the Riverside Literature Series, pub- 
‘lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are Gulliver's ‘* Voyage to Lil- 
liput ” and ‘* Voyage to Brobdingnag,” in unabridged form from a 
reliable text, the only omissions being such as are required to make 
them fit for class use, 

—The first of Capt. Mahan’s four articles about Nelson’s naval 
engagements will appear in the February Century. The illustra- 
‘tions to Marion Crawford's article on **Pope Leo XIII. and 
his Household,” which will appear in the same number, are made 
from photographs taken by a private chamberlain of the Pope and 
a personal friend of Mr. Crawford. _ So far as known they are the 
only pictures ever made of the inner rooms of the Vatican. 

—‘‘In his very interesting paper, ‘ A Feast-Day'on the Rhéne,’ 
"in the January Century,” writes G. G., ‘* Mr. Janvier refers to ‘a 
sinner of the gayer sort—Diane de Poitiers, * * * Dianethe 
beautiful—*‘the most beautiful,” as Francis I. gallantly called her,’ 
—who was visited at the Chateau de Papillon by Henry II., ‘her 
-dead lover’s son.’ Had Mr. Janvier consulted his ‘ Cyclopedia of 
Names’ (to cite no more venerable authority), he would not 
‘thus have rendered unto the father a thing that was Henry’s own. 

‘ But aboard the Gladiateur our disposition was to take the world 
-easily,’ he says; and who shall blame him for making a miss in 
the matter of a royal mistress ?”’ 

_ —The contribution in the February Aé/antic which will attract 
the widest attention is a paper on ‘* The Presidency and Mr. Reed.” 
At.is the first of a promised series upon the issues and some of the 
personalities of the forthcoming campaign. 

—It is stated in London that the salary attached to the post of 

* iLaureate 1s due to the new incumbent from the date of death of 
this predecessor. 
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— The Saturday Review calls Mr. Alfred Austin ‘‘an esti- 
mable little bardling,"’ and declares that Lord Salisbury, in making 
the appointment, ‘‘has fitted the fool’s cap on his own head for 
alltime.” The office of Laureate, it says, was ‘‘ felt by Tenny- 
son himself to be as much an anachronism as the office of court 
fool, and he did not hesitate in private to condemn it, and to ex- 
press his sense of the ignominy of the position. He considered 
the requirements of the office a degradation, and, though he in- 
tensely admired Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, he heid 
the position unwillingly, and hoped it might, some day, be allowed 
to lapse.” 

—Rudyard Kipling is said to be writing a play, the heroine of 
which is a nautch-girl. 

—The Zrébune says that Rudyard Kipling has not moved from 
Brattleboro, Vt., to Waite, the latter being simply ‘‘ the name of 
a new post-office recently established for Mr. Kipling’s conven- 
ience, near his home.” 

—The will of the late Coil. Thomas W. Knox leaves to Sarah 
Drewry $10,000; and his library, after the executors have taken 
souvenir volumes, to the Pembroke Academy of Pembroke, N, H. 
The balance of the estate ($40,000) goes to his sister, Emma J, 
G. Chapman, 


t ‘ 
—From an article in the Nuova Antologia of Dec. 15, we learn 
that a new edition of Petrarca’s ‘‘ Rime” has been prepared by 
Prof. Giovanni Mestica of the University of Palermo, The text 
has been restored, as far as possible, to its original form, princi- 
pally by the aid of a-MS, in the Vatican Library. The book will 
be published by Barbera, Florence. 


—The will of the late Martin Brimmer of Boston gives $10,000 
to the Boston Children’s Aid Society, and provides that after the 
death of his wife one-half of his valuable interest in the Old Cor- 
ner Bookstore property shall go to the Museum of Fine Arts; 
also, that from the one-half of the property put in trust for his 
wife during her life, $25,000 shall go to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and $50,000 to Harvard College, and the surplus of that 
half, if any, to the Museum of Fine Arts. 

—A movement is on foot to erect in Baltimore a suitable mon- 
ument to the memory of Edgar Allan Poe. President Gilman and 
several of the professors of Johns Hopkins University are inter. 
ested in the plan. A public meeting will be held in a few days to 
advance the movement. 


—Mr. William Tegg, one of the pseudo ‘‘ Peter Parleys,”’ died 
recently in London at an advanced age, The name of ‘‘ Peter 
Parley”” was made famous by an American writer, Samuel G, 
Goodrich (born in Connecticut, 1793, died in New York, 1860), 
He published over 200 volumes, of which 170 bore the name of 
‘*Peter Parley.” His imitators have been numerous. | 


—The appointment of Mr. Edward T. Cook, formerly editor of 
The Westminster Gasette, aseditor of the London Darly News 
does not affect the position of Sir John Robinson, who for thirty 
years has been the manager and editor of the Vews. 


—Archibald Campbell, nephew of Burns's ‘‘ Highland Mary,” 
died recently in Gourock. He was in his eighty-third year, and 
remembered seeing in his gratidmother’s house the box in which 
Mary kept Burns’s letters. They were afterwards destroyed by 
her brother Robert, who believed that any connection with Burns 
reflected on the respectability of the family, 


—dAntonio Gallenga, who died in England in the latter part of 
December, was born in Parma in 1810, He took part in the 
abortive Italian revolutions of 1831, and was forced to flee, Dur- 
ing his stay inthis country he lived on intimate terms with Long- 
fellow, Prescott, Ticknor and the older literary society in Boston 
and Cambridge. Returning to Europe, he made London his 
headquarters, publishing there his principal works, ‘* Mariotti’s 
Italy,” ‘* Italy im 1848,” ‘*A History of Piedmont,” etc., all 
written in English. From 1859 till about 1884 he was Italian 
correspondent of the London Zimes, His chief claim to fame, 
however, rests on the fact that, under the name of Luigi Mariotti, 
he tried to assassinate King Charles Edward of Piedmont—an 
undertaking for which he maintained that Mazzini had provided 
the dagger. 

—We have received the ‘‘ Catalog” of the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburg, a gooo volumes, though the building con- 
tains 16,000, The Librarian's plan has been to ‘* 
the books needed for illustration.” The is arranged on 
the ‘‘dictionary plan, with authors, titles and subjects in one 
alphabet.” “ 
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—Application has been made to the Supreme Court for the dis- 

solution of the New York corporation of George Routledge’s 

Sons, which was incorporated in July, 1894, with a capital stock 

of $240,000, succeeding to the New York business of George 

Routledge & Sons of London. The entire business has been 

aor t back by Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, who will con- 
ue it. 

—Collectors of posters will read with interest the announcement 
of a book which has just been published by Mr. William Tryon 
Higbee of Cleveland, Ohio. It isentitled ‘* Some Posters." The 
portraits of Chéret, Penfield, Carqueville, Bradley and Rhead ap- 
pear in blue mounted paper on the corner of the page, while the 
remaining.space is devoted to a short biographical sketch and index 
of the posters following. The work of fifteen artists is repre- 
sented. The blue lady by Bradley for The Chap Book is in blue 
with red lettering, and all of Lzppincott's by Carqueville are in 
blue, etc. The cover is of grey charcoal paper with Japan vellum 
back, lettered in red. «»Mr. Higbee has worked with enthusiasm 
on his book, Many of the artists have aided him with posters, 
letters and words of approval. 

—It is rather difficult to understand the repudiation by the In- 
corporated Society of Authors of the recent address to American 
men-of-letters, containing a plea for peace, as the address was 
published in the official organ of the Society (7%e Author), with 
an introduction stating that it had ‘‘been sent out by the Society 
of Authors.” 
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Communications must be accompanied by the names ana 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, always give its number. 

ANSWERS 
1798.—In his admirable treatise on ‘‘ English Composition” 
24), Prof. Barrett Wendell defines macaroni as ‘‘A dandy in 


ights, with very long coat-tails,” and quotes these verses from 
he School fort Scandal” :—- 


“ Sure, never were seen two such beautiful ponies ; 
Other horses are clowns, but t! macaronies. 
To Thar tens them this tite, I'm sure is not wrong, 

are so slim and their taile are so long.” 
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CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS NEW BOOKS, 


A NEW BOOK BY EUGENE FIELD. 


The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. 


By Everne Fretp. With an Introduction by Rosweit Martin Fietp. 12mo, $1.25. 
The intimate personal tone, as well as the charming literary quality of this book, will endear it to all 
ot Mr, Field’s many admirers. It is delightfully original in conception, treating in autoblographic form 
such inviting topics as‘*The Luzury of Reading in Bed,’’“*The Mania of Collecting,” “ Ballads and 
Their Makers,” ‘‘ Booksellers and Printers, Old and New,” Pleasures of Extra Illustration,” ‘* Odors 
Which Books Exhale,” * Elzevirs,” etc., ete. 
** Throughout this book there is an air of drollery, of gay enjoyment, which will place the pages per- 
manently among the best that Field ever wrote. They have his personal attraction to the full, reflect his 
‘Kindliness, his quaint wit, his really profound love of books.”—The N. Y. Tribune. 


MR. FIELDS OTHER BOOKS. 
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fully illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett ition, 
Square 12mo, $2.00. a — With etched portrait. 16mo. 
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Each 12mo, gilt top. $1.25. Each 16mo, $1.00. 


‘* Here are stories and poems by Eugene Field, published attractively in companion volumes. 
are ingeatons, sg, 
_ may rejoice,” —New Y% 
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By Rosert Louis Stevenson. The Ivory Series. 16mo. 15 cents. 

The Suicide Club, known to the readers of the ‘‘ New Arabian Knights” as one of the most origina 
and fascinating of Mr. Stevenson’s stories, has never heretofore been published separately in America, 
‘In the dainty and attractive Ivory Series in which it is now issued, it will make a strong appeal both to the 
reader of fiction and the lover of beautiful books, 


FORMER VOLUMES IN THH IVORY SERIES. 


Amos Judd. By J. A. Mrronetz, Editor of|Ia. A Love Story. By “Q” (Arthur T, 
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It is not too much to say that Mr. Wilson 
has performed his task with wonderful skill’ 
and indus’ The naval world will be wiser | 
for this book, which will take its place as a° 
standard work and will long retain that posti- 
tion.— The London Standard. 
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